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COLLEGE HILL VERSE 



"i4 book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow I ^^ 

Omar Khayyam. 



"Give me these many thoughts and songs 
Clad in editions rare, 
Printed on paper of texture fine 

And bound with special care — 
Give me these as the fire bums dim, 

And the night grows bleak and cold, 
For I would read the long night through, 
And live in the days of old." 

G. C. Wing, Jr., in the Brunonian, 
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INTRODUCTORY POEM 



BY 



SAM WALTER FOSS. 



158773 



Introductory. 



Here are the songs of the young men, 

The songs of youth and of joy; 
The songs that are glad with the strength of a man 

And gay with the glee of a boy. 
The jubiliant songs of the careless 

That swagger and rollick along, 
And move to the lilt of the music 

That beats in the veins of the strong. 

And we know that the songs of the young men 

Are wiser than saws of the old 
When the bones have grown hard, and the steps have 
grown slow. 

And the hope of the heart has grown cold. 
There is truth in the songs of the young men, — 

For the lives that are sanest and strong 
Keep step to a jubilant music 

And move to the metre of song. 

Here are songs of the young men and old men — 

For life may be young to four-score. 
And Spring fill the heart when the Winter of years 

Comes down with its drifts at our door. 
The songs of the young men and old men — 

And let all men be equally young — 
The youth of nineteen and of ninety. 

Whenever these songs shall be sung. 

Sam Walter Foss. 
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. To the Clock Tower. 



O, lofty tower to crest our campus green, 
And rise like Venice's loss above our halls, 
Yon noble presence to our mind recalls 

Thy harmony of beauties long unseen. 

'Tis worthy of thy donor's wish, thy mien. 
Well chosen riches dress thy tapering walls. 
Nor art thou disenchanting as there falls 

The veiling; pure, thou stand'st a work supreme. 

Within our life thou hast a niche to fill; 

To be the index of our higher needs. 

Bear well thy charge to tell the hours; be both 
A power that moulds, e'en tho' against our will, 

A love of Beauty in our souls, and one that leads 

The advent of our greater future growth. 

F. 
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Chapel Bell. 



Hark! the bell — brazen bell — 
What a world of agony 
Its clanging notes foretell 
To the slumb'rous sleepy student 
As he bids his rest farewell. 
How it clatters, how it bangs, 
How it clangs, clangs, clangs — 
How it sings, how it rings. 
How it clatters and it clings. 
Seeming loath to cease its singing. 
Seeming eager to keep ringing 
Out its knell — dolesome knell. 

O thou bell — dreadsome bell — 
May thou ring thy drearsome knell 
Till the students here forsake you. 
Till the very devil take you 
Into hell, hell, hell, into hell. 
There 'mid shapes all seared and gory 
May thou ring thy same old story. 
May thou urge thy direful clanging 
And thy ringing and thy banging. 
Till thy very clatter break you. 
Till the devil's hosts forsake you, 
Till the crack of doom overtake you. 

Chapel bell. 

C. S. Mitchell. 
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To the Old Man of the Mountain. 



Inscrutable Face ! 

Bom of chaotic Time and mighty Past, 

Long hast thou gazed on towering peak and stormy crag; 

The cycles of seasons are alike to thee,— 

The flush of spring, the summer's heat, the chill of autumn 

And the winter's stormy blast affect thee not. 

Ere haughty Caesars ruled imperial Rome 

Or Alexander called the world his own, 

Before the Man of Destiny came forth, — thou wert. 

The mist of centuries lies upon thy brow ; 

Beneath thy gaze the red man trod the forest free 

And close to nature lived his simple life. 

But, like the shadows o'er thy face, 

The denizen of the past soon fled 

And sons of Britain ruled this mighty land; 

And after didst thou see the nestling hamlet and the 

distant spire. 
The finger point of freedom and of God. 
The rule of England's haughty King has passed. 
And freemen all, the native mountains hold. 
A lesson hast thou taught, illustrious crag. 
Of nature's endless sway, and God's eternal rule. 

Royal Nesmith Jessup. 
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My Valentine. 



Why do I love thee, my sweetheart, my King? 
Why do I waft thee, on soft zephyr's wing, 
Message of love from my heart that loves true? 
Why do I love thee? 

Because you are you. 

Why do I love thee, thou dearest of dear? 
Why do I wish thee forever so near? 
Why dost thou seem the most royal of men? 
Because you are you, love, I whisper again. 

Why do I love thee, thou kindest of kind? 
For wit or for learning or scholarly mind? 
Why do I think thee the wisest of men? 
Because you are you, love, I tell thee again. 

Ah, me! I do love thee, my heart doth confess; 
And I pray that this dear love may never be less. 
But why do I think thee the best among men? 
Because — 

Why! I've told thee again and again. 

"H. W." 
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A Shadow. 



Little daughter, take my hand, 

Lead me through your Fairyland, 

While your Dollies slumber; 

Show me every elfin sight, 

Every new and strange delight — 

Joys without a number. 

Set your merry eyes in tune, 

(Sparkling bits of honey'd June 

Warming chill December.) 

OflE to Fairyland we'll go. 

But the journey must be slow 

For I'm old, remember. 

Childish feet are sure and fleet. 

Skimming up gay Fancy Street 

Lightly as the swallow; 

But I'll do the best I can 

(Weary broken-hearted man!) 

Do my best to follow. 

Child you have your mother's hair. 

And her tiny, shell-like ear — 

"What's the matter?" Nothing, sweet; 

See, I've caught the truant tear! 

Howard B. Grose. 
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To a Pressed Pansy Found in a Book. 



Sear, dried, wan, saffron, flower-ghost, 

Wliat dost thou here? I don't recall 
What happy day of all the sunny host 

Which troop from out the dust of memory's hall, 
I put thee here to mark; what lip kissed thee; 

Or what white, dainty, favoring hand 
As token gave; or what sweet vow of secrecy 

Thou sealdst; or softened what command. 
True, when I placed thee here my heart was sure 

'Twould keep thy meaning when thou long wert dust 
May faith less long than fragile flower endure? — 

Or did I keep thy mutely-witnessed trust? 
I know not. Yet there wafts from thee 

A sweet elusive fragrance of past ecstacy. 

W. A. Hart. 
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Dedicatory. 



Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye w'en the green gets in 

the trees; 
W'en the sniflF of wakin' blossoms comes afloatin' down 

the breez; 
W'en the robins is anestin' and just busting full of 

sing, 
Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye in the honey days of 

Spring. 

Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye, w'en the air is full of 

hum; 
W'en all the earth's asnoozin' in the happy Summer 

Sim, 
W'en you go aclimbin' mountains, an' alivin' as you ort ; 
Oh! I rather had be wid' ye than in any royal court. 

Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye w'en the leaves begin to 

fade, 
W'en the golden rods is broken, an' the days is mostly 

shade ; 
W'en the narrow streets is noisy, an' business almost kills, 
Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye, round a camp-fire on the 

hiUs. 

Oh! I wish I could be wid' ye w'en the winter winds is 

high. 
An' we hear their voices callin' as they sweep along the 

sky, 
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Oh ! they call us to the mountains, an' they call us to the 

sea, 
An' they call me to be wid' ye, where I ever wish to 

be. 

Oh ! I wish I could be wid 'ye w'en you read these pages 

o'er, 
Jest to sit around the fire-place w'ere we used to sit 

before ; 
Oh ! I wish I could be wid' ye every night an' every day, 
An' in spirit "I am wid' ye," forever and for aye. 

D. L. S. 
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Class Hymn of Nineteen Hundred Four. 



(Tune: Matema.) 

O Lord above, Almighty One, 

To Thee our hearts now turn 
To feel Thy kindly father-love. 

Thy wond'rous purpose learn. 

E'er since our birth. Thy guiding hand 

Has shaped our course aright: 
In times of sadness and of fear 

'Tis Thou hast been our Might. 

In childhood's hour, in youth's fair day, 

In manhood's earliest years, 
'Tis Thou alone hast been our Light, 

Dispelling gloomy fears. 

But now has come the parting hour 

When youth is left behind. 
When from Brunonia's halls we turn 

Our paths in life to find. 

Grant still, O Lord, our Shield to be, 

Still guide our course aright. 
All fears dispel, all doubts remove, 

And grant us e'er Thy light. 

And make us true and noble men, 
Such men as Brown would claim. 

E'er serving Thee, and fellow-man. 
Thus honoring her name. 

Berrick Schloss, 

(II) 



The Fortune Teller. 



Jeanette with the laughing eyes, 

Like the skies, 
Plucks a golden daisy-head 

From its bed. 

Pulls the petals one by one, 

Half in fun; 
Murmuring as she strews them 'round 

On the groxind, 

Now, "he loves," then, "loves me not,' 

Till all are done. 
Happy maid! if with the last, 
"He loves me," she holdeth fast. 

P. I 



The Psalm of Love. 



Tell me not in scornful numbers 
Marriage is an empty dream! 

For the man is dead that lingers — 
Maidens are not what they seem. 

Men are real! Maidens earnest! 

Single life is not their goal. 
Single art and thus remainest 

Was not spoken as a whole. 

Lonely hall or virgin sorrow 
Is not destined end or way; 

All must act that each to-morrow 
Find more married than to-day. 

Art is long and time is fleeting! 

And our hearts when love we meet, 
Then like morning drums are beating, 

While shy glances sweetly meet. 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the intercourse of life, 
Be not craven-hearted cattle! 

Seek companion true for wife. 

Trust no future, howe'er pleasant! 

Some one else may change thy fate! 
Act, act in the living present! 

Lest with thee it be too late. 

(13) 



Loves of great men all remind us 
We can gain our wives in time, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Love-links in the sands of time. 

Love-links that perhaps another, 

Living single blessedness, 
A forlorn and tongue-tied bach'lor, 

Seeing, shall his love confess. 

Let us, then, be up and wooing 
Fair love true when she is met 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to get. 

John J. F. Amidon. 
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Desertion. 



Didst thou win, but to deceive me? 
Love bestow, but to bereave me? 
Hungry yearning stir within me. 
But to hear a hopeless cry? 

Would to God I ne'er had met thee! 
Would to God I could forget thee! 
Life had happy been without thee; — 
Now to lose thee is to die. 

P. M. 
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The Cry of the Farmer. 



The shadder's in the valley, and the night dew's on the 

com. 
I hear the brassy tootin' of ma's old tin supper horn; 
It makes me sick of livin' this ploddin', lonesome life, 
I'm agoing to quit this foolin', I'm agoing to git a wife. 

I'll ask that gal astayin' in the big house on the hill. 
She calls me "Baby," foolin'. It makes my busom thrill. 
She's got teeth white as milkings, and great big eyes of 

brown. 
She looks so sort of witchin' when her haur's afallin' down. 

We'll have a little cottage and a red rose by the door. 
She'll be happy all day, singin' a hundred songs or more. 
And she'll whisper kind of softly when there ain't nobody 

by: 
"You and I, beloved, only; darling, simply you and I." 

When the shadder's in the valley and the night dew's on 

the corn. 
And I hear the brassy tootin' of a brand new supper horn, 
I'll hustle 'long the cow-path, alookin' for to see 
If my wife ain't standin' waitin', awaitin' just for me. 

Grace M. Sherwood, 'o6. 
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To the New State House. 



Apart from crowded square and busy mart, 

Whose atmosphere is filled with din of strife, 
You stand, a shape of that inspiring art 

Which points men's thoughts unto a higher life. 
Builded of marble, in stately fashion wrought, 

A touch of beauty in each soaring line. 
You are a figure of the artist's thought 

Which reaches upward after the divine. 
Fill us with visions beautiful, proud dome. 

Of an uplifted and a righteous State 
Whose legislators meeting in your halls 

Shall find in their pure confines still the home 
Of civic honor, and thus consummate 

The outward beauty of your shining walls. 

Howard B. Grose. 
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A Flower. 



A flower at my doorway grew 
Kissed by the mom and evening dew, 
A fairer flower I never knew 

Than this at my cottage door. 

It blossomed all the summer gay, 
Till one night a cold frost came that way. 
My flower was withered and died next day; 
The flower at my cottage door. 

Then I thought how a flower I loved long ago 
Had been chilled by the winds which in winter blow, 
How I buried my heart with her, under the snow, 
Nearby my cottage door. 

W. 
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"Ring Out, Wild Bells," 

OR REaTATION BELLS. 

(With apologies to Lord Tennyson.) 



Ring out wild bells, to the wild sky, 
I'm next man up, I'm not prepared. 
The "prof" just scowled and at me stared. 

Ring out, wild bells, and let me fly. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring happy bells and save a "flunk." 
"Next!" My head swims, down I've sunk. 

They rang too late. (They always do.) 
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Don't You Wish You Knew? 



Glancing in the moonlight, 

Gliding in the dark, 
Down the river slowly, 

Floats our dainty bark. 
Sweetly sound two voices, 

Shadows hide the view; 
Heard the rushes something? 

Don't you wish you knew ? 

Gently sigh the zephyrs. 

Shine the stars above. 
Eyes of brighter lustre 

Speak of lasting love. 
Quickly pass the hours. 

Glides the bark canoe; 
Heard the rushes something ? 

Don't you wish you knew? 

—A. H. B. 
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Always. 



'Tis always there 

Before my mind's eye set, 
The self-same face, 
The self-same golden hair. 
Sweet vision I would fain forget, 

And yet, 
'Tis always there. 

'Tis always there. 

Mayhap 'twill aye be so. 
Long dead to me 
The real, my hopes but air, 

I pray the vision, too, may go, 
But no, 
'Tis always there, 

B. D. W. 
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The Prince of Almorah. 

Class Poem J 1894. 



I. 

The sweet and sunlit reveries of youth 

But voice the hopes of soul-strife in the past, 

Which thrill the world with an eternal Truth, 
And beacon all the darkness of the vast. 

Youth, at the chancel steps of Life sublime. 
Longs for those bright and smiling future days. 

When it shall wipe away the tears of time: 
And for this happiness alone it prays. 

Youth, in its wildering ecstacy of hope, 
Foretells the entrance of that coming Day, 

Whrn love shall light the depths where souls now grope 
Disconsolate and sad in drear dismay. 

Y(iUth solves the secret mystery of Life: 
Those spirits only who shall still the cries 

(>f weary toilers in the bitter strife, 
}>haU live their days in peace and paradise. 

II. 

In ancient legends from far eastern lands 
Y(iUth-spirit breathes the whisperings of love, 

That echo sympathies upon the strands 
Uf everlasting paradise above: 
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And in the story of the prince and king 
Who lived in India, in days long gone, 

We hear the song eternity shall sing, 
And see the beauty of the breaking dawn. 

III. 

The king thought only of the fleeting joy. 
And ruled with grandeur all his mighty state: 

The people were his passing moments' toy, 
Their lives but humble means to make him great. 

The glittering palace and the royal feast, 
The pomp of triumph, might of kingly throne- 



These were his life. The lowly seemed the least 
Of all the lightest cares he called his own. 

He saw no duty in the fleeting years. 
He heard no voices from the darkling moor: 

Far were his days from sighs and bitter tears. 
And far his thoughts from life amid the poor. 

He never left his pinnacle of power, 
To mingle with the weary and the sad: 

He spent the years within his castle tower 
While humble souls were longing to be glad. 

And fondly dreaming of far grander halls, 
He sent Almorah's noblest prince to build 

A palace where the evening sunlight falls. 
And where its lingering rays might ever gild 

The mountain peaks, resplendent in the snows. 
And cast o'er all the tumbling mountain streams 

That flow to meet the sea, ethereal glows 
Of an effulgence that from heaven gleams. 
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Grieving for all this vanity and pride, 

The prince soon reached the land amid the snow, 
And there beheld, on every mountain side. 

Men, women, children, living lives of woe: 

The grief of those who linger at the grave. 
The drear despondency of those who die 

Without the comfort of the love they crave. 
The sorrows of the souls who satisfy 

The base desires of frail humanity 
And wake to find their highest nature dead, 

The wretchedness of that sad poverty 
Which ends its struggles in the daily bread. 

Hopeless and sad, they passed within the ground. 
Yearning within their souls for that sweet Home 

Which in the turmoil they had never found. 
And for the peace of that fair Day to come. 

The palace that the king had fondly sought. 
Was all forgotten in the prince's heart: 

A nobler purpose ruled his steps, and wrought. 
For human weal, a far sublimer part. 

In ministry of simple love and truth. 
He walked among the saddened and the low. 

Waking within their breasts the hopes of youth. 
While pointing them to Lands beyond the snow. 

The gloom of darkest shadows turned to light: 
The wailings and the frenzied cries of grief 

Became a song to lovingly requite 
The prince's deeds that brought them sweet relief. 
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The fears and sorrows round the hapless death 
That closed so often o'er their dreary life, 

Were lost within the ever-quickening breath 
Of higher aspirations in the strife. 

But when the haughty monarch came to see 
His palace, glorious amid the mountains, 

He found it not: but found, where misery 

Before had been, the fairest flowers and fountains. 

Quick summoning the prince, he bade him tell 
The cause of all this waste in foolish deeds; 

And when he heard how every mountain dell 
Rejoiced in freedom from its direst needs, 

The king thought still upon the baser thing. 
And cast the prince in prison for his sin. 

"Now thou shalt die, for thou hast robbed the king," 
Was all the recompense his deeds could win. 

That night a spirit from a far-off Land 
Came to the selfish monarch in his dream. 

And beckoned him to leave his palace grand 
And follow where the stars do ever gleam. 

Up from the earth they soared to heaven's gate. 
And there, when they had entered, lo, behold! 

Stood a bright palace, grander far than state 
Of kings could ever build with all their gold. 

More brilliant than the noon-day's radiant sun. 
And vaster than all crumbling piles of earth. 

"There," spake the spirit, "is the victory won; 
There is thy noble prince's crown of worth." 
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And then the kmg rejoiced, and knew the prince 
Had spent his golden treasure for the best. 

The lesson learned, he mourned that long years since 
He failed to see the life of peace and rest. 

IV. 

Such is the lesson that the prince and king 

Shall teach forever to our human race. 
The one is never sung where people sing 

Of that sweet love which lights the saddened face: 

The other's deeds shall cool the stifling heat 
Of days and years with bitter toilings rife, 

And cast benignest hopes o'er those who greet 
The Living at the entrance of a Life. 

The prince shall live a hero, though the strains 
Of martial music never sound his praise: 

His were the victories with which the fanes 
Of Truth shall echo through the coming days. 

# 

V. 

A wandering soul, upon a terrace high 

I overlooked a city by the sea. 
As sunlit visions in the western sky 

Shone in the radiance of majesty. 

And as the rufiled waters of the bay 

Glittered and danced in fairy ecstacy, 
I saw the towering piles that yonder lay, 

Gleaming in all the secret witchery 
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Of dying sunlight, and I saw the spires 
Of temples, domes and palace-turrets shine. 

I saw no sadness and no funeral pyres. 
Here, thought I, was a vision all divine. 

Forgetful that my every hour was sad, 

And I a wanderer, a sweet release 
Came o'er me, all the world seemed new and glad. 

And evening breezes whispered but of peace. 

But soon the city's lofty spires and domes 
No longer glistened in the fading rays. 

And shimmering lights from many lowly homes 
Shone through the even's ever darkening maze. 

The vesper chimes still sounded with their sweet 
And dreamland memories of distant peace. 

But soon their echoes died away to meet 
The rapture of that Land where troubles cease; 

The flickering lights themselves were quickly lost 
Within the blackness of the gathering gloom; 

And through the night I saw a spectral ghost, 
Alone and sad and pale, beside the tomb, 

Disconsolate and gloomy, in despair 

Of living through the shadows till the day. 

And this was life! and this the human share 
Of spirits dying for the daylight's ray! 

While all this vision's horror o'er me passed 
I prayed for that sweet Love of youthful dream, 

Which seemed to solve the mystery that cast 
Its shade o'er things far other than they seem: 
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And in my lone despondency of soul, 
An answering whisper from a spirit land 

Came o'er the sadly moaning seas that roll 
Their waters on the everlasting strand 

Of human wretchedness, and breathed a rest 
And cheer to all the world. 'Twas but a word, 

And yet it calmed the madly rushing crest 
Of dashing breakers where the sea was stirred, 

And sent exultant thrills of Love divine 
Through every sailor on the troubled waves: 

'Twas but a word that stilled the seas which shine 
Eternal in the life of Him who saves. 

VI. 

The college dreams are now forever past, 
And youth, athrill with sweet expectancy. 

Awaits the days, 'mid toil and struggle cast. 
When it shall free the world from misery. 

Youth-spirit now, as in the ancient days. 
Makes clear the mystery of human life. 

And points in love to all those lowly ways 
Where youth and age may find their noblest strife. 

The weary and the troubled of to-day 
Live in the gloom and anguish of the night, 

And with no loves or joys they fondly pray 
For that sweet time when darkness shall be light. 

And here, amid the lowly and the sad. 

With highest inspirations to endeavor. 
Our days may all be new and bright and glad. 

Our life may be the life of peace forever. 
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In spirit of that Man of long ago, 
Who humbly worshipped at no other shrine 

Save that which brought Love's happiness to woe, 
We may ourselves find happiness divine. 

They live ascetics who in fashion's pride 
Debase the sympathies of church to creed, 

And bring no loving sweetness to betide 
The sufiFering of all oiu* human need. 

To sweeten grief with solace of our love. 
And light the darkest depths of misery — 

This is the life like that of Peace above: 
This is the life of immortality. 

Harold Dexter Hazeltine. 
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To My Old Blotter. 



I hate to give you up, 

By Jove I do. 
There's many a thought been shared ere now 

'Twixt me and you. 
You're quite impressionable, 

Yes, quite, indeed; 
You take in everything I say. 

With all agreed. 
You seem somehow to sympathize. 

And then, you know. 
There are things that call up other times 

Not long ago. 
Look! what's that in the corner there? 

"With love, good bye." 
Backwards, of course, but then I know. 

Why shouldn't I? 
You haven't taken down her name? 

Just as I thought. 
I lingered o'er it long until 

You couldn't blot. 
And here's a great big blot of ink, — 

An ugly smutch. 
There's nothing to remark in that? 

There's many such? 
Well, no, not quite. I wrote one time 

With spiteful ire — 
Anger unfounded (plain to see 

Did I inquire), 
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But, writing fierce and post-hastelike, 

I made this blot. 
It spoiled the note, and saved him hurt. 

I was too hot. 
Two even lines! Rhyming, — I guess 

I often do. 
Likewise two sums: debtor too long. 

Assets too few. 
And all these make a friendship-like 

'Twixt me and you. 
So that I hate to give you up. 

By Jove I do. 

W. A. Hart. 
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Three Views of Life. 



To know the thoughts of love and to admire, 
Feel, grasp and know the burning heart's desire. 
To realize the end and goal of Passion's blazing fire, 

That is all. 

To live the life of Man from day to day, 
To do as seemeth right on Life's highway. 
From childhood's prattling age to manhood gray. 

That is all. 

To have the Soul of God in mortal frame. 
To strive to right all human wrong and shame. 
To live our life near God and be the same. 

That is all. 

Royal Nesmith Jessup. 
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Drifting, 



Long shadows lie across the silent lake, 
Gray shadows soft with drowsiness and sleep, 
And in cool, waving rushes cradled deep. 
Low ripples round my slow boat's prow awake, 

Drifting. 

The shadows sink into the gathering dark. 
Behind, the western sky is all aglow; 
Ahead, the shifting shadows come and go. 
Slow closing in about my little bark, 

Drifting. 

Somewhere beyond the dusk the pale stars gleam. 
What matter where the slow, deep currents go? 
I do not know my course, nor care to know. 
Content to lie upon the silent stream, 

Drifting. 

Alice Traver, 1905. 
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when the Way is Long. 



You'd think that weary I should feel 

When the way is long; 
You'd think that dreamy tones might steal 

Into my song 

As I pass along 
And gaze at the faces in the motley throng, 
And see not one who's a friend, perchance. 
While at best they give me a passing glance. 

But ever cheerful shall I feel 

Though the way be long; 
And never a fearful thought shall chill 

The words of my song 

As I pass along; 
For the sweetest harmonies prolong 
Themselves in my soul — and each overtone 
Is of hope — and with hope no man is alone. 

C. M. G. 
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Thistle-Down. 



Thistle-down, thistle-down, whither away? 
Can you not linger for one little day? 
Wait till to-morrow, my thistle-down, do! 
And if I am ready, I'll fly away, too. 

We'll have such a journey as never was seen; 
Now o'er the billows, and then o'er the green; 
Now in the meadow, and then on the hUl, 
Flying, and floating, and resting at will. 

And some little cloud we'll together pursue. 
That seems to be lost in the heavenly blue. 
The dragon-fly chase as he skims o'er the lake; 
The emigrant birds from the north overtake. 

We'll learn where the rainbow begins, and the gold. 
That is buried thereunder, together behold; 
Now surely this tempts you, my Thistle-down bright, 
To pause just a day from your wandering flight ? 

Will nothing delay you? Has Nature a need 
Entrusted alone to your gossamer seed? 
Then hasten away to your dance on the wind. 
And leave me all lonely and longing behind. 

William Whitman Bailey. 
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The Three Enemies. 



I. 

I have an ancient enemy, 
Whom if I conquer not, I die. 
Before Faith's window doth he loom 
Filling my life with horrid gloom. 
Doubt is the name he goeth by. 

II. 

I have an ancient enemy. 
Whom if I conquer not, I die. 
About the castle of my heart 
He lies, and hurls a poisoned dart. 
Grief is the name he goeth by. 

III. 

I have an ancient enemy, 
Whom if I conquer not, I die. 
Dragon-drawn he rides his car. 
And 'gainst my soul he wageth war. 
Self is the name he goeth by. 

P. M. 
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My Ships. 



My child heart was light as a bubble of foam, 
The days were fair as June can be 
When I set my ships afloat at sea, 
And watched them from sight of home. 

The fate of those ships I sent to sea? 

In the dark, deep waves many were lost; 

Some still ride waves tempest tossed, 

But one, loyal and true, has come back to me. 

Claudia Wilbur, 1906, 
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The Slave. 



Pearls hast thou and diamonds fair; 

Jewels rich, a golden store; 
Tourmaline and jacinth rare— 

What need'st thou more? 

Eyes thou hast, the fairest seen, 
Twin-stars, limpid lakes of blue; 

And thy curling tresses' sheen 
Puts to shame the raven's hue. 

Wealth and beauty — these are thine. 

What is lacking thee? 
Yet I would not make thee mine, 

For thou art not free. 

Liberty were richer treasure, 

Even in poverty, 
Than a serfdom borne in leisure 

And in luxury. 

P. M. 
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My Cigarette. 



My first idea, 

My noon-day charm, 

My evening consolation. 
Thou art, thyself, my cigarette, 

Thyself a whole creation. 

The woman-kind is sweet and fair, 

Her hand is soft and white. 
But thou, my love, my cigarette. 

Thou dost surpass her quite. 

Thy blonded hair. 
Thy perfumed breath. 

Thy garment white and clean: 
Thou art a goddess within which 

The devil is unseen. 

It is a weary beaten path 
Which men before have trod. 

And when thou art all conqueror, 
We lie beneath the sod. 

D. M. H. 
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A November Lullaby. 



The nests hang empty in the tree; 

Sleep, little baby, while cold winds blow; 
But your mother stays though summer flee, 
Safer nest than my arms there cannot be, 
That is the nest for thee. 

Sleep, Utile baby; soft falls the snow. 

The skies are gray that bend o'er you; 

Sleep, little baby, while cold winds blow; 
But when I look in your eyes so true. 
There, when the dear little soul looks through. 
Always my skies are blue. 

Sleep, Utile baby; soft falls the snow. 

Blue skies, full nests will come in May, 

Sleep, little baby, while cold winds blow; 
But oh! if my dear one were taken away. 
How empty my heart and the heavens how gray! 
Stay with me, darling, stay! 
Sleep, little baby; soft falls the snow. 

B. L. C 
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A Song of Spring. 



BY A STREET ARAB. 



Tell ye wa't, de spring's de t'ing! 

Ain't no other wuther 
Ekul to it in dis world. 

Does I like it? Ruther! 

Some guys likes it fer de birds 

An' spring-flowers pretty. 
Dat's all right but we don't see 

Dem t'ings in de city. 

Spring styles is what we likes best. 

Aw no, not dem swipers, 
Giddy shoes and clo'es and hats 

Yer sees in de pipers. 

We don't get no extry clo'es 
Wen de spring time's comin'. 

No, siree, most dose we got 
Comes right off ahummin'. 

Ain't no need to wear a coat, 

On'y shirts and trousis. 
Barefoot too, yer bet yer boots, 

'N' needn't sleep in houses. 

Tell yer w'at de spring de t'ing — 
It's straight w'at I'm givin' — 

'Tain't, too hot ner 'tain't too cold: 
Yes, siree, dat's livin'. 

W. A. H. 
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The Spirit of Nature. 



In the vaulted aisles of the lofty woods, 

On the sandy beach of the sea, 
Where the waves beat time with a rythmic rhyme 

In a cadence wild and free: — 
Where the storm-worn peaks from their airy heights 

Look down on the vales below. 
In meadows green where can be seen 

The rivers as they flow: — 
From the shaded vale to the lofty crags 

That o'er the valley tower 
A spirit is there that breathes m the air 

A message of peace and power. 

Royal Nesmith Jessup. 
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Power. 



A healthy brain, six feet from ground; 
A haughty spirit, girt around 

With brawn; 
Proud eyes whose glance was full of scorn, 
A will like iron, and as strong: — 

A man. 

Yet once I saw his high head bow. 
And weakness overspread his brow; 

Alas! 
A dreaminess was in his eye. 
His will was brake — you ask me why? 

A lass. 

Cx. L. R. 
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The Angelus. 



Soft the Angelus is ringing 
Requiem mass to heaven's light; 

Shepherds home their flocks are bringing 
As the sun bids all good-night. 

Soft the crimson west is flushing 
While the ev'ning shadows fail, 

Everything in nature hushing; 
Peace and rest rings over all. 

In the harvest field are standing 
Wight and wife with bow6d head; 

As they hear the Angelus tolling 
Prayers from humble hearts are said. 

Thus the night is gently falling 
Over homes and lair and nest; 

Thus the evening knell is calling 
All the weary world to rest. 

Royal Nesmith Jessup, 
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Summer Thoughts. 

Class Poem, 1895. 



I. 

Beneath a willow, on green banks, 
Grown up with reed and ranks 

Of tall grass spears and meadow-sweet, 
I lie alone and all unseen, 
Upon a soft moss-bed of green, 

Where a meadow stream and river meet. 

The morning light breaks through the bars 

Across the window of my cell, 
And wakes a million morning stars 

On willow leaf and Asphodel. 
The winds awake and all the throng 

Of happy birds and laughing leaves 
With rippling river join in song. 

And blend their voices with the breeze. 

And from the elder-blossoms white 
And poppy-seas that flame and bum, 

The blue-flags with their banners bright. 
And from the violet 'neath the fern 

In clouds of song and perfume rise 

The earth's glad greetings to the skies. 
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II. 

Heaving billows of blue grass roll 

Across the hills to the meadowy bay; 
They sweep o'er the golden buttercup shoal, 

And break at my feet into violet spray. 
And down the hill through fringe of rose, 

I hear the purl of the chatting stream; 
It laughs and it sparkles and onward flows 

Like a happy girl, or a summer dream. 

Now through the bridge the bright waves turn. 

And over the ford where the cattle wait; 
But they linger and stop in the shade of the fern. 

And broaden and deepen and hestiate. 
Slowly and softly on they flow, 

Through the misty leagues of the meadow wide. 
Groping their way, as the tall reeds show 

The path to the river's tide. 

III. 

I feel the cool breeze of the sea, 

The cloudy sails are set on high. 
And fancy from her moorings free 

Speeds through the spaces of the sky. 

IV. 

So all that happy day 
From strife of men I stole away. 
Bending the wild reeds to my ear. 
Without, within, afar and near, 
I heard a murmuring music say: 
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V. 

Beautiful old world, 

And wert thou made for me? 
May I claim this violet for my own? 

Must I share it with the bee? 
Were there no lovers for the rose, 

No tender tales of woe, 
Before the first fair maiden heard 

The tale all maidens know? 

The clarion tones from yonder spire 

Through mellowed distance faint I hear. 
'Twas yester eve that Homer's lyre 

Moved to the dance and drew the tear? 
These whispering voices of the reeds. 

Are they no longer heard by Pan? 
The music of the mystic meads 

Has fled before the scythe of man? 

No change with thee, old world, we find. 

We hear the same mysterious tone 
That lulled our very primal kind 

In time of eld, in age unknown. 
If only life were more than form. 

Our heavy hearts were more than clods. 
We still might pass within the grove 

And cross a threshold of the gods. 

VI. 

Beautiful old world. 

How large thou art, and free! 

Free with thy life and love to give 

That the river flow, the blind-worm live, 

And more than all to me. 
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And large thou art, brave world, although 
The few who wander far and wide 
With restless soul unsatisfied 
Will seek, but never find thee so. 
Too small, indeed, for love to weigh 
With service; too small to play 
The prison to our souls, or bind 
The powers of this human mind. 
]But large enough for love to give. 
With largeness for the soul to live. 
'But small to fill the clutch of greed, 
To drink the blood-sweat of the poor, 
'Tho' large enough for God to heed 
Thy cry, with succor swift and sure. 

VII. 

If duty could be made all sweet. 

And willingness should wing our feet, 

Then life, whatever its plan, would be 

Unbroken chords of harmony. 

I would forget all lore 

Of musty volumes, and the store 

Of men's philosophy; 

The baubels of society; 

Would forget its walls and streets. 

Its little joys, its small deceits. 

If the sunshine of the mom 

Were in my bosom bom. 

And the fragrance of the rose. 

And the joy a skylark knows; 

If the instinct of a bee 

Could only enter me; 

If the courage of the pine 
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And its mightiness were mine. 

All I've learned of books and men 

I would return again 

If the softness of the night, 

In her softly shadowed stole, 

If the largeness of the light 

Might pass into my soul. 

VIII. 

Centuries gone, a stone was thrown 

Away: the sculptor, weary grown, 

Had cast the block aside. 

The marble was too hard and bare, 

And the form he dreamed imprisoned there 

Beneath his chisel died. 

Unnoticed many years it lay 

Till trace of form was worn away 

Beneath the crowd's rude heel. 

When at the last a master found 

The block half buried in the ground. 

And all his poet's soul could feel 

Its mute insensate appeal. 

He touched it with his loving hand. 

He called it forth and made it stand 

A shepherd youth, strong limbed and free. 

Divine in its humanity. 

How ready we to fling aside 
The soul, we sought to form 
Unto our narrow norm. 
When marred and crucified. 
Cast under foot of men. 
Lost to their care and ken 
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The ruined block may be. 
Till lo! the master passes there, 
Hears its mute, unwritten prayer. 
And to his own transcendent plan 
Evolves the stature of a man 
The measure of eternity. 
There is, if but our eyes could see, 
In every form divinity; 
And if our souls should listen, hear 
In every dumb and dullest clod 
Unspoken, but distinct and clear. 
The voice of God. 

IX. 

Of all thy secrets which is best. 

Wise world, our lives to test 

For truth and strength and perfect plan? 

When is a man the most a man? 

What is he, were his measure found 

Of the great earth that bears him round? 

Wise men have sought the wide world o'er. 

Have oped and entered every door. 

Have peered between the grave's close bars. 

Have asked an answer of the stars. 

Have asked, and ask they ever will. 

But stars are silent, graves are still. 

I would be glad to find and know 
All majesty of truth, and throw 
The light across the darkened sea 
Of man's unknown futurity. 
But let me be content to feel 
The thrill of bird-song sweetly steal 
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Into the hours; and glad to bring 
The fall of waters or the gleam 
Of misty sunshine from their foam 
Into some urban home. 

Just to grow as the grasses grow, 

Just to know all the wild birds know, — 

This were enough for me. 

But for the doubt and vain regret, 

A something there is wanting yet. 

And life were full and free. 

X. 

There is a music in the strife 

Of waves along the throbbing strand; 

There is an unheard song in life. 
That love alone can understand. 

XI. 

And now a silence o'er the meadows fell, 

A hush that swept the wide and fretful shore; 
A prayer of sadness spoke the vesper bell, 

A glory thrilled the air unknown before. 
And down the distant pathway drew the light. 

The western gates, the silent shadows sealed; 
The golden day has passed into the night. 

The earth is lost, but heaven bends revealed. 

Dallas Lore Sharp. 
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A Million Years. 



A million years! The mighty host of Time! 

Legions on legions, and the days and hours 
Myriads uncounted. Can the human mind 

Grasp the great thought, e'en with its wondrous powers ? 

Think you that creatures, in a million years, 
Will walk where we walk, live where we abide. 

Speak as we speak, think and love and hate? 
Or will the last degenerate long have died, 

And will this busy, teeming, sweltering earth 

Have ceased its rolling when the years have flown, 

And that great puzzle called the Universe 
Itself have vanished in the great Unknown? 

You ask me why not let the future rest 

And make the present bind our hopes and fears! 

Ah! But if creeds be true, your soul and mine 
Must live forever — for a million years! 

X. Y. 
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Autumn Leaves. 



Flying, twisting, twirling with the wmd, 
See them rise and fall! 
Stopping quickly— now they're off again, 
Prattling one and all. 

Pla3mig, fighting, always in a whirl, 

Down the street they blow; 

Catch them, stop them, hold them if you can,. 

See how fast they go! 

BiGELOW. 
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Faith. 



Silent the great Night 

Whirled with its canopy of stars, 

Silent and illimitable. 

And in the midst of the darkness 

Alone under the vast heavens 

I prayed to Him who sits above the stars, 

"Oh, Father, give me the lips of my love!" 

And my voice died away 

Into the immensity of the Night. 

To the stars mocking 

I was but a speck 

On the edge of infinity. 

But to God seated above the stars 

I was a human heart 

Rent with sorrow. 

In the morning, comforted, 
I felt my love's sweet lips. 
But the great Night, 
With its canopy of stars. 
Silent and illimitable. 
Was gone. 

C. R. Austin. 
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where It Originated. 



"What day is it, Adam?" said Eve to her spouse, 
As kissing him sweetly, she fondled his chin. 

In modem times a reception like this 
Would cause some, poor seal to be chased for his skin. 

"Come now! Let me see!" said the father of man, 
His hand resting softly on Eve's golden hair; 

"It seems that to-day is the first of the year," 
And then he gave Eve of sweet kisses a pair. 

"But why do you ask, dear, a question like this? 

One day differs little from others, indeed. 
With you, my love, happy to-day is the rule. 

To think of, or care for, the morrow, what need?" 
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Twas only this, Adam," then answered his spouse. 
And puckered her lips for the kiss that he snatched; 
"YouVe worn that shabby old suit the whole year — 
You must have it cleaned and thoroughly patched." 

'Nay, nay," answered Adam, and slyly he winked; 

"To think of that plan is not proper, my dear; 
If I must have good clothes, 'turn over new leaves,' 

And let that henceforth be the custom each year." 

C. C. 
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Arbutus Buds. 



When the sweet soft winds of the south blow warm, 

Then the leaves of the rich lUy part; 
Only to summer's greatest caress 

Doth the rose yield its full red heart. 

But in still white woods, when the trees axe bare. 
And the crow flies with glittering wing, 

Arbutus buds wait in the sweetest faith 
For the first faint touch of spring. 

O, God both of warm and of wintry skies. 
Snows of doubt lie all cold o'er my heart; 

But beneath all sleep buds that shall bloom in that day 
When I see Thee, O Sun, as Thou art! 

B. L. C. 
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spring. 



Spring, spring, beautiful spring! 
Poets and rhymesters her melodies sing! 
Get out your pencils and don't do a thing 
But tell us the virtues of beautiful spring! 

Tell us again that the grasses are green. 
That leaves on the branches are commonly seen, 
That the sky is quite blue when no clouds intervene. 
That of all the four seasons, this season's the queen! 

Tell how the modest wood violets hide. 
The snow-drop, the cow-slip, and others beside. 
Our search for the fragrant arbutus now guide 
(Ten centa per bunch where the Dagoes abide!). 

Sing of the stars in the heavens above. 

Of the zephyrs fanned soft as by wings of a dove; 

Sing the song of "her" eyes, of "her" hair, of "her" 

glove; 
Yes, sing if you will the old spring song of love! 

But, say, at the same time you'd better sing all: 
So tell of the rain-drops that suddenly fall 
When we've donned our best clothes for an afternoon call, 
And the tom-cats that nightly on back fences squall! 

Sing of the mud and the ruts in the road! 

Sing of the bills for spring bonnets owed! 

Sing how our flannels in camphor we stowed 

And donned our thin clothing — and next day it snowed! 
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Sing of house-cleaning — the house-cleaner's ire! 

Sing how her imps 'gainst our quiet conspire; 

Sing how the carpet tacks puncture our tire, 

And don't forget 

To sing about that dirty, smoky, smoulderii^, evilsmell- 

ing, bad tempered, confounded, hack-yard, spring 

bonfire! 

P. 



Past and Present. 



Bright was the sky, 

And the wind, o'er the ^eg, 

Tossed the spr?iy, 

As in play. 

Curling high. 

Drooping low, 

O'er the waves, 

Row on row. 

Flashed the foam. 

Thro' the surf, side by side. 
Swimming strong, 
Laughing long, 
There we vied — 
Thou, brother, and I. 

Now dark is the sky — 

Chill the wind, o'er the sea 

Drives the hoar. 

Frozen spray. 

Leaping high. 

Diving low. 

Crash the waves, 

Row on row, 

To the shore. 

All alone, sad and drear, 

With the mists creeping near 

O'er the murmuring, sobbing sea, 

I am waiting and watching and longing 

For Death, my brother, and thee. 

C. S. Mitchell. 

^Written on the occasion of his brother's death. 
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A Rosebud. 



A rosebud grew in a garden, 
The fairest flower of all, 

And reigned by beauty's power, 
From mom till twilight's fall. 

A crown of sparkling dew-drops 
Adorned her snow white brow^ 

And grace in rare perfection 
The sweep of her stately bow. 

The perfumed summer zephyrs 
Oft fanned her rounded cheeky 

And the gallant bees with ardor 
Forbidden sweets did seek. 

While a little star in the distance 
Looked down from skies above,. 

And, gazing on the rosebud. 
Soon learned the charms of love, 

But pangs of sorrow followed. 
For the rose looked not afar. 

But smiled on nearer suitors. 
And hardly saw the star. 

So thus doth run our fortune. 

For oft I think of thee, 
While thou, by others courted, 

Hast never seen me. 

Yet I have often wondered, 
What would the rosebud do. 

If she but knew the star that 
Gave her his heart so true. 



Nellegx* 
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Blown Up. 



"Your friend," one said, "was just blown up, 
Wild rumors now are rife!" 

The other questioned in reply: 
"Gunpowder, gas, or wife?" 
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A Man With Ambition. 



Once was a man with a foolish dream, 

(Even as many more;) 
He dreamed of [>ower and dreamed of fame. 
Dreamed of riches and dr^ittied of name, 
And thought it was real— this fool in his dream! — 

Just as men have before. 

So he struggled and fought ad the years went by 

Just as the years before; 
The ladder was steeper thaii he could climb) 
But he struggled and fought, with the mardi ol time, 
Till the very sap of his life ran dry. 

Just as men's has before. 

Then he faltered, and then he died 

Just as men have before; 
Died in poverty, died in shame. 
Life work wasted, even his name 
Lost and gone, for the world rolls on 

Just as it did before. 

Jr. 
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May Thirtieth. 



Sadly lay we our loved away, 

Nor cease the tears; 
Each day is a memorial day, 

As speed the years. 

Many a gracious deed, 

Passed lightly by, 
Now wins its rightful meed 

In memory. 

The unselfish aid, the loving word. 

Who gives us now? 
Dear hsmds unseen, sweet voice unheard, 

Where restest thou? 

Thou dost not speak! 

Cans't thou not see? 
Ah! Life is weak! 

Death holdeth thee. 

Death hides thee — ^where — 

From me apart? 
Love finds thee e'er 

Within my heart. 

'*H. W." 
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In Chains. 



Close by the tower of an ancient city's gate 

There sat a man chained to a heavy rock; 

Nor moved, nor spoke, when some from those who passed 

Would stop and question him his fate. 

And as I stood and scanned his frowning face, '; 

I saw his keeper come, a man of years. 

With faltering step, and hair and beard snow white; 

He oflFered him a cup to drink. 

The man in chains, as oft he'd done before. 

But tasted, then threw back the oflFered cup; 

Nor would he drink e'en more than he would speak; 

And so his keeper went his way. 

But ere he'd left the gate, I followed him 

And said, "My friend, who is that man 

Who, yonder chained, will neither speak nor drink?" 

Then, thus the old man answered me: 

"But yesterday, our most wise King decreed 
That each within our gates should be forbid 
To speak well of himself; and, what was more. 
To say aught evil of his friend. 
Ah, sad the man, so fast by habit bound. 
Who, when these privileges are gone from him 
Must be deprived of speech! Yet there you see 
Who was the first to break our law." 

"And why," said I, "did he refuse the cup? 
With silence, must he also fast and thirst, until 
By his own will, he life must yield?" 
Again the old man answered me: 
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^*Ah, no; there was a time when quick enough 
He'd swallow down the fat and flattering lie; 
But now, that privilege gone, he doth refuse 
To take the drops of bitter truth. 
God rest his soul, he'll starve ere yet awhile." 
And so the old man shuffled off, and left 
Me musing there upon the fate of those 
Who cannot bear the bitter truth. 

Phil. B. Hadley. 
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Ffom Castle Walls. 

Class Poem, 1896. 



I. 

I. 

From ramparts old, 
Where moss and mould 

Make ruins venerable and hoary, 
I gazed one day 
To the distance gray, 

And told to myself a legend story. 

Of all the cahalleros that e'er bore Castilian steel, 
None equal'd Don Rodrigo in the fight for Spanish weal* 
The idol of his comrades and a marvel to his peers. 
Of all the lofty nobles most free from faults and fears; 
With gifts of wit and favor, and wealth exceeding store. 
With strong and manly graces, what would a noble more ? 
Yet he lies beneath the ruins of the castle where I stand. 
And his name is hardly mention'd in all the Spanish land. 
For an hour came upon him when the people tried him sore^ 
And he left the brave old city to return there never more. 
Weary of adulation and of worship not his due. 
Of the sighs of Spanish ladies wishing him for lover true. 
Of the jest of chocarrero and the toreador* s boast, 
Of these and more grown weary he sought the Spanish 

coast. 
He built him there a castle far from all the noise and 

strife 
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Of heroes sore besetting, and the cahaUero*s life. 

So he shut him in his castle from the haunts of men away, 

With naught but ships in the distance, as they passed 

there day by day. 
To remind him of his people who call'd for him in vain, 
When the Moors came on the country, to save beloved 

Spain. 
One night he dream'd : in fancy on the topmost tower he 

stood, 
And proudly gaz'd toward heaven and seaward many a 

rood. 
His heart was filled with scorning for the broad world 

and the wide; 
"Far greater am I in my castle, than afloat on the varying 

tide 
Of Fortune all-capricious, for my good fair soul to-night 
Has stolen away from worldlings, and in solitude takes 

delight. 
Who thmks to force my castle, his blood be on his head. 
Farewell to the caballeroSy let them think of me as dead." 
Then suddenly out of the ocean a monster was seen to rise ; 
His fotm wis like to the whirlwind, and his breath swept 

sea and skies. 
He swooped on the lofty castle : like chaff in the angry 

gust, 
Rodrigo, the cabalkro, to the uttermost depths was thrust. 
Awoke then Don Rodrigo from his fearful phantom of 

fright. 
And boimding forth to the window he peer'd out into 

the night. 
From castle walls in their glory the world seemed fathom^ 

less low; 
But to-night it wiaus as if demons were seething the world 

in woe. 
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Ten thousand esctcadrones were tramping overhead, 
And a wail of ghostly voices said requiem for the dead. 
While shot and shell were storming the castUltielo there, 
And uncanny faces leering at Rodrigo's stricken stare, 
The foe swept round and round him. — One blow, one 

crash, one roar; 
The towers bowed low obeisance to Rodrigo, — all was 

o'er; 
And the Spanish caballero and his castle were no more. 

n. 

There is a pathway here. 
It leads where fronded life long since has dar'd 
To venture far; 
So long the gard'ner waits to come. 
And almost lost, it struggles on, unspar'd 
Save by the feet that used to roam 
Alone in the wild wood near. 
Where the larches are. 

The old path follows where 
The great grim breach gaps in its ragged yawn. 
With giant form, 
A lofty tree toward heaven grows. 
In a crevice low in the castle wall 'twas bom. 
Its roots wedg'd deep, — ^yet no one knows 
I Why totter 'd turrets there 

! In the demon storm. 

! 

I m. 

This is the tale, — bl ruin and a sea. 
There on the marge of the dark blue ocean's roll. 
Where every prospect charms and cheers the soul, 
* I stood and wonder'd how it all could be. 
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O countless fancies! how ye grow and twine 
Your lithe, luxuriant forms with ivy grace 
About these crownless turrets, and efface 

The marks of fury 'gainst that proud design. 

And thou, O sea, whose surging, restless deeps 
Have yeam'd for eons o'er the deeds of time. 
Tell us who lends us most of thoughts sublime. 

Thou, or the pile that here majestic sleeps. 

Silence and night have beauties all their own. 

Tho' ruins ever ruins are, — how kind 

The benediction of the sighing wind 
With moonbeams trysting as the night comes down. 

So wrong and woe they hide in charity, y 
Tho' deep in pity ocean moans and sobs, 
The gentle hand of evening sweetly robs 

Sad thoughts. The pile is noble yet to see. 

IV. 

Chance and change seem wedded to this life in earthy 

mould : 
And yet men build their castles, e'en now as ever of old. 
And he who builds a castle for his soul, upon the shore. 
May yet not hear the breakers, tho' they plunge and 
seethe and roar: 
And he will not hear the sobbing and the moaning at 
his door. 

He thinks that he has builded by an ever tranquil sea, 
And says, "All's well with the world now, and all is 
well with me." 
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Humanity — a name 

Not known to those of e'en the greatest fame 

Among the lea^iers of the ancient thought. 
In this our time, 
Doth any think to build him so sublime, 

Away, where the great sea surges not? 

II. 

I. 

A new scene borders on the vista bright. 
No more we gaze 
And peer within the arch'd and vaulted past. 
Where, dim with distance and sepulchral light, 
Those legendary monuments so vast 
Appear in fancy's lost amaze. 

Ever and anon the golden age 
Have men behind them thought: 
And they with laboring hands have sought 
To delve them from heroic lore 
The glory which hath gilded every page 

That reads of the good old days of yore. 

A new scene borders on the vista fair: 
No Phaethon gives rein 
With unskill'd hands to Phoebus' daring steeds, 
Presuming the ethereal heights to dare; 

And meeting the reward of all his deeds 
Careers to earth again. 

And yet the hope of youth intent 
Lies in the prospect. There is life — 
Aye, eager life, — an almost restless strife; 
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Not as the strife of them that war, 
But them on emulation bent; 

And all look forward into the future far. 

n. 

O Prospect, ever could vista fair 

That wait3 for a glorious ^awn 
More beautiful be in wrayal rare 

Than thou on this summer mom, 
When the stately elms and the sweet scented air 

•Grace the spot where hope is bom? 

O charm of the spot which hope has blest. 

And the cradle of fancies rare. 
Where the "braided branches" of elms caress'd 

By the breath of songs in the air 
Bend low with a rapturous whisper of rest 

To the hearts that worship there! 

O the tender grace which the passing day 

In these hearts of ours has shed; 
And the light that shone down the soul's pathway. 

Where wisdom and knowledge have led; 
And the love of a brother, and truth, for aye. 

When the parting has long been said! 



in. 



The college days — 

A season fraught with work and care. 

With joys or griefs, with moments rare. 

When all the world seemed giv'n 

Just to )rield us heaven. 

Perhaps the praise 
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Of fellows, or of multitudes seemed sweet, 

Almost as sweet as life. 

One thing alone was needed to complete 

And crown the achievements of these years, — 

Our castle. — ^From visions rife 

Our sanguine minds were saved. Ideas 

Of faery edifices scom'd away 

We foimd, and deemed them part of the garish day. 

Or worthy only the name of children's play. 

And yet our castles we would build; 

And build we did. 

We wish'd not to withdraw from all the strife 

Of life, 

Nor to be rid 

Alike of all the joys and woes 

Which follow man where'er he goes. 

We hoped indeed to quit us well. 

To bear our part, 

To love the world for God: 

Not that men our actions might applaud. 

But e'en to sacrifice and so to live. 

Knowing that more blessed 'tis to give 

Than to receive; — that life might tell 

Of gain less sought than heart. 

And yet we've built our castle for the heart 

And mind; 

And think it such enduring kind 

That naught can make 

The structure shake. 

And walls from their foundation part. 

And so erect we all our theories grand 

Of life, the world, of man. 

Of art, — a mighty plan 
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From which to work. We never dream 

That things are often what they do not seem: 

And shall the structure stand? 

Do we know all? Can we with perfect mind 

Foresee how ev'ry balmy wind 

Shall blow, 

And may perhaps bear with it some small seed, 

To fall and grow 

Where least we watch, and do not heed 

The signs of our castle's overthrow? 

Perhaps we seek the future to discern. 

And how to build us strong: 

For we must build, aye, build we must. 

O vanity, how long 

Shall we thus grovel in the dust. 

Thy short-enduring flatteries to earn. 

When all our present days 

Might well be spent, if just to make a place 

Well meet to build upon. 

Let others rear the edifice. 

When all our work is done. 

So his memory shall 

Be guarded well 

By a man's best wardermen, his friends; 

Protected better than by castle wall. 

IV. 

Though 'tis not ours to tell of far-oflE days, 
We yet may hope the best may then be said 
Of each and all in devious pathways led. 

That they were men in all of life's assays. 

And he who follows the e'er receding gleam 
Can never think to halt and build him there, 
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Or even to consider the beauties rare 
That swell, invite, and o'er the prospect beam. 

V. 

The gleam — to follow which the British bard. 
By lips of his own Merlin strove to urge 
Bold youth, to spur him on until the verge 

Of life was reached, and with it life's reward. 

O gleam: to thee our kind and gentle friend 
And guide adown philosophy's pathway. 
When parting from us, pointed. We heard him say, 

"Follow the gleam, follow the gleam." The end 

Of days in these fair halls for him and us has come 
Alike. The path of truth and loving life 
He showed by word and deed were one. Our strife 

His words of inspiration oft shall cheer. 

Philosophy and poetry often seem 

To join their hands. And he a neighbor near 

To Albion's sweet singer, held so dear 
That thoughtful music said, "Pursue the gleam." 

VI. 

So forth we go, 

For loss or gain, for weal or woe. 

To live a man 'mongst men — tho' great the task, — 

"He was a man," — could ever mortal ask 

More bright encomium. 

"Human to err," 
A saying seems itself in error said. 
The brand of wrong and woe we may aver 
Was stamped in flesh by an inhuman power. 
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A painter's skill, upon the sinful head 
Of Faust has made the purest angels show'r 
The fairest roses; and yet hot molten tears 
The flow'rs became. So blights and sears 
The sinful in the world. 

A grenadier lay dying, 

Of Napoleon's body-guard. 

There weakly he was lying, 

As breath came fast and hard. 

Fighting his last strife; 

The surgeon's probe pass'd close 

Unto the fount of life; 

When to his lips arose 

The words, not of despair, 

But, "Deeper, Doctor, deeper. 

Go a little deeper. 

And you'll find the Emp'ror there." 

When we shall later stand 
One by one to gain 
Our last diploma, then. 
Well for us — aye, well, — 
If the Searcher of the heart 
Shall find our fellow there 
Implanted deep. 

Great men— who makes them great — they or we? 

Far oftener we. 

We place them high where we can hardly see 

Their faces, on lofty pedestals, and say, 

"Behold, how great a man, behold," — ^while they 

By force of honor thrust upon them, find 

No time for quiet walks 
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Or deeds of simple love, or talks 

Of good and beauty, with their common kind. 

O may not we, then, traversing life's way 

Seek to be alone. 

Nor yet if the throng allure us hope that we 

Shall some fair day 

Be great. But let us think how blest 'twould be, 

When, having chosen some more humble lot. 

We minister far better and far more 

And carry good to a more distant heart, — 

To have such words as these repeated o'er. 

Which once were given to one when he had gone;- 

To one than whom are few who love, so much. 

Mankind; "He nothing left he did not touch. 

And touch'd he nothing he did not adorn." 

III. 

The winds are whisp'ring softly to-day; 

They have come from river and dell. 
The elms are bending low to-day, 

And bowing to us farewell. 
The breeze in the trees is trying to say 

As it sighs, — "Farewell, farewell." 

How bright was the morning, O elms, when first 

We knew you and loved you so; 
And ever each spring when the leaflets burst. 

Our love anew would grow 
And sweU in harmony deep immersed. 

At eve, in the afterglow. 

O guard ye well in the years to be 

The youth that shall come and go. 
And the dear old campus which often we 
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Shall long once more to know, 
As we turn our hearts and souls to thee 
When the sun of life sinks low. 

If we should return to you again, 

When the years have roll'd away. 
Would you still be nodding your welcome then? 

Shall we hear the zephyrs say, 
*'The 'tender grace' shall come again. 

For this is a new-bom day." 

The winds are breathing their last sweet sigh, 
They have come from river and dell. 

They have come to bid us a long "good-bye," 
And to join the elms' farewell. 

Good-bye, dear elms, — ^good-bye, good-bye; 
Old elms, farewell, farewell. 

Clarence M^on Gallup. 
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The Birth of Spring. 



The sun rose out of the eastern sea 

When Spring was bom. 
The birds their matins sang merrily 

On bush and thorn. 
Upon her cheek fell the blush of mom 

As she lay asleep; 
And Hope and Love, when Spring was bom, 

To life did leap. 

P. M. 
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At Parting. 



Dost weep, my love, that we must part? 
Foolish tears! We meet to-morrow; 
Smile, my love, and hide your sorrow. 
When the dark night mists are hovering, 
All the shivering elm trees covering. 
And the breezes low are dying, 
Then on dream-wings swiftly flying 
To old trysting places hying. 
Laugh, my love! we'll come to-morrow. 

Allan Westcott. 
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The Two Voices. 



I. 

I heard a voice at the break of day 

Singing, singing, 
My heart was thrilled with the roundelay, 
Singing, singmg. 

Mom is breaking, 

Earth is waking, 
Life and love have come again; 

Thro' yester's sorrows 

Come glad to-morrows, 
And Joy and Hope alone shall reign. 

II. 



Song. 



Your eyes have stolen the blue, lass, 

The blue of the summer sea! 
The image they mirror is mine, lass; 

I know they are loyal to me. 

Your cheeks are blushes and white, lass, 

Like roses and lilies fair. 
I know that their roses are mine, lass, 

I know, for I kissed them there! 

I love the bright blush of your cheek, lass, 
Your eyes with their crystal blue; 

They tell me a secret that's sweet, lass. 
They tell me your heart is true. 

P. 
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Ode to Noughty Four. 



Comrades — 

The candle of our college life bums low, 
The parting hour will meet us at the door, 
But ere we leave the ancient halls we'll sing 
A song of praise to Thee, O Noughty Four. 

Four years have bound us in a brotherhood 
Of loyal men who stood for Brown and Class. 
We may have differed on some matters small 
But the bond of Fellowship has held us fast. 

As we depart, then, brothers, for our future work, 
In varied fields to lead the thought of Man, 
God grant the Spirit of the College years 
May nerve our strength and help the vow, "I can." 

And though as years go by, the ranks grow small, 
And Autumn's gray has spread our temple's o'er, 
We'll raise our glass with old-time strength and say, 
"God bless the grand old class of Noughty Four." 
Royal N. Jessup. 



A Prayer. 



O Voice out of the Darkness, O thou throbbing Heart 
Of this vast living Universe! What e'er thou art — 
Person, or Power, or Spirit, Being without name. 
Who yet I feel must be, and art, and shalt remain: 
If Thou, indeed, hast voice and answerest mortal's call. 
Give me a word of strength, O God, — I fall! I fall! 

Allan Westcott. 
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The Aftermath. 



Out in the summer sun, 
Under the rain, 
In the damp earth so warm 
I planted the grain. 

The grain was the seeds of joy, 
Chosen with care; 
Caught from life's pleasant ways. 
Free from despair. 

Soon came the harvest on, 
Richness of gold; 
Out of the garnered sheaths 
Sorrows unfold. 

* * * 
the burning sun, 
■ the rain, 

; warm earth of life 
ited the grain. 

were the seeds I threw 
least and wide; 
d from Life's bitter clutch, 
ng the tide. 

ous Aftermath! 
tho' the grain, 
ng true happiness— 
the pain. 

Phil. B. Hadley. 



Cremation. 



Crush not the body a soul has ennobled 
Under a weight of corrupting clay; 

Sink it not in the depths of the ocean — 
Crawling creatures' carrion prey. 

Prison it not in a rock bound chamber, 
Walled by filth and curtained with slime; 

Years will crumble the work of the mason; 
Locks and seals will be broken by time. 

Give it to flames when its purpose is ended; 

Fire cannot pain when the spirit has flown; 
Ashes and dust, when the man is forgotten. 

Tempt not the vandal as skull or bone. 

Carve, if you will, a stone in the church-yard. 

What if no mouldering thing is there? 
Only the worms will miss their banquet. 

Hungrily seeking their hideous share. 

Freeman Putney, Jr. 
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The Passing of Love. 



I know not how, nor when, nor where 

Love drew his first sweet breath; 
He lives! 

Was Beauty e'er so fair? 
He lives! 

Thpre is no Death! 

At eve, or noon, or sun-kissed mom, 
Somewhere in this world wide, 

As noiselessly as Love was bom. 
So silently he died. 

I know not how, nor when, nor where 
ove breathed his last faint breath; 
lives! 

Ah! Life was ne'er so fair! 
died! 

E'en Life is Death! 

"H. W." 



Question and Answer. 



I wonder, is it well to love 

And to yield to the longing within; 

To feel the burning and aching thirst 

That creeps through heart and nerve; 

To dream in the night, 

And to see in the day 

But one fair face, 

And one bright eye 

In the millions that throng the way? 

From somewhere in the infinite sea 

Of silence that lives and breathes and feels, 

A voice like the sound of a thousand harps 

Proclaims the message: "'Tis well!" 

Then live, my soul! 

Bend low to the shrine, 

Make bare thy breast 

For the fiery dart; 

For 'tis well to love 

And the bliss and the love are divine. 

Maurice V. 
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The Minor Poets. 



We do not hope to sing immortal lays, 

We plain-garbed minstrels from the ranks of men. 
We do not dream the forward posting days 

Will pause to heed our unskilled voice again, 
" '* :y have passed us. For our little light 
lim no gleam adown far-thronging years. 
!Ct lives shall soon fade out in night, 
Dngs sound strangely in our children's ears. 

for us, along the winding road 
vanished yesterday to sweet to-morrow, 
I far off tiie long, blue hills which bode 
ms uplift from the plains of sorrow. 
iDOUgh to know that life is sweet, 
peace stands at the turning of the lane; 
at last if our poor songs complete 
oul's remission from the bonds of pain. 

W. T. Hastings. 



A Sonnet to Old Brown. 



Beloved halls and cherished elmwood shade, 

With all thy wealth of hallowed memory, 

No nature ever passed untouched by thee 

Which in thy presence life's foundations laid; 

Thy tempering touch hath soothed the heart dismayed, 

And bounded minds from prejudice set free; 

Thy true ideals have shown what life may be 

With Truth and Wisdom side by side arrayed. 

We owe thee more than we can e'er restore; 

Deep to our souls the name of Brown hath worn. 

Oh sacred be that name forever more! 

And be thy present glory but the dawn 

Of future worth transcending that of yore, 

A boon to generations yet unborn. 

G, S. H.., 04* 
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Parting. 



A kiss and a touch of the hand, 

"Farewell," whispered tender and low, 
A last long lingering look 

And she's gone. The sunset glow 
Shines on my cheek, but my heart 

Lies pale and frozen as snow; 
The house on the hill is shrouded in mist 

Ind wandering seaward I go. 

P. M. 



New England. 



When he's seen ther new world's wonders 

And ther marvels of ther old, 
When he's been through Persia's deserts 

Or felt Russia's bitter cold, 
When he's seen all Egypt's wonders 

An' the sights o' Greece an' Rome, 
Ter a Yankee comes a longin' 

Fur his ol' New England home. 

Npwhar but in ol' New England 

Air ther skies so purty a blue, 
While ther grass grows sorter greener 

An' the birds sing sweeter, too: 
Nowhar else do hills an' mountains 

Hoi' their heads up quite so grand, 
Nowhar else sich cliffs o' granite 

An' sich noble forests stand. 

Then ther valleys an' ther rivers — 

Seems ez if they're Natur's own! 
Sunset's like ther gates o' Heaven 

Where ther angels' wings air shown. 
All ther things we see around us 

Sorter go ter bring ter mind 
What we lost when God's own garden 

Poor ol' Adam lef behind. 

Somehow, too, folks seem more human, 
'S if they knew why hearts was given; 
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'S if they knew (tho' here it's different) 
Wealth don't make ther man in Heaven. 

Yet there's many things wuth having 

That we Yankees cannot have, 
Ain't got any moss grown castle, 

Hermit's cell nor bandit's cave, 
Ain't got any leanin' tower, 

— Ours is straight ez they was set, — 
Ain't got any fine old ruins 

(We ain't gone to ruin yet). 

No, we ain't got many things 

What some other places give. 
But we know God-made New England 

Ez ther place fur folks ter live! 

F. Putney, Jr, 
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Wonderings. 



I often wonder, at the close of day, 

When the bright sun sinks glowing in the west, 

Why old Earth turns upon her weary way. 

I often wonder, as the ebbing tide 
Slowly recedes and leaves the silent sands 
On life's Far Shore, shall we be satisfied? 

And as each setting sun of friendship dies 
And gloomy night close veils our earthly skies, 
Will Orient morning at the last arise? 

What means the struggle, what avails the pain? 
The calm night wraps its folds about the field. 
And as things have been, so they will remain. 

Oh! trusting heart, in worlds untraveled yet 
Shall dawn the stars that waning here have set. 
There shalt thou bind each link nor aught forget. 

V. Stanley Milliken. 
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A Wish. 



As calmly sinks the sun to rest 
Upon the bosom of the west, 

And casts around a feeble ray, 
That seems to tell the death of day; 

As fainter, fainter grows the light 
Until at length he sinks from sight, 

Oh, thus may I, when I have run 
My earthly course, my labor done. 

As calmly pass from life away. 
As setting sun at close of day. 

Burton S. Flagg. 
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Sonnet. 



Sir Isaac Newton, the eminent scientist, was heard to remark in his old 
age: ''I have wandered on the shore of truth's wide ocean, and gathered 
here and there a few pebbles, but the vast sea itself still lies before me; 
unexplored." 

Upon the shore of Truth's wide ocean, I 
Lone pilgrim for a little while have traced 
My plodding footsteps, soon to be effaced 

When on the wings of clearer light sweeps by 

Fair Science chariot. E'en now I descry 
Her coming steeds, and lo! the tossing waste 
Reflects the beam from torch her hand hath placed. 

A few stray pebbles have I, too, put by. 

Gathered upon the shore of yonder dark 
And unknown ocean, that still unexplored 

Rolls on forever. Ah! for some brave bark 
To push out boldly and steer onward toward 

The shadowy depth that yet no man may mark. 
On whose dark bosom hath no light-ray lowered. 

V. L. MlLLEKEN. 
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The Sought Grail. 




I. 

One said, Let me seek in the weary wold 
For the mystical, magical cup of gold — 
The cup that our Master touched when he 
Sate feasting at eve in the upper room, 
And while as an omen of instant gloom 
The shadow was seen of "the shameful tree." 
There John and Andrew and Petrus saw 
And they touched the cup with a reverent awe. 

II. 

Then answered another and said, I say 

That, wherever the yearning of love makes way. 

Whoso blesses the gifts of God 

Has found the path that the Master trod. 

And whoso utters the words he said — 

"This day give us our daily bread" — 

Has touched with finger the cup of gold; 

Then what if he never the chalice hold? 

III. 

And then another was heard to say. 

There is ever a good and a better way. 

It is little to us who his bidding do 

To search for a chattel the whole world through; 

For love and wisdom and life shall fail 

And many may miss of the holy grail, 
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Yet a kindly deed with a kindly word 
Do hallow the commonest cup conferred. 
Can charity ever its purpose fail, 
Since the chalice of love is the holy grail? 

IV. 

Yet I thought that I still would fain behold 

That mystical, magical cup of gold — 

The cup that our Master touched when he 

In the "upper room" with the "two or three" 

Drank of the mingled mystic wine. 

With you and with me and with yours and mine 

Henry Clark. 
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The Wood Thrush. 



Hast ever heard it? Hast thou stolen away, 
Ere rose the dawn in golden mist and flame, 
To hear the Wood Thrush by her singing shame 

Songsters whose orisons salute the day? 

Hast heard it thrill, ere twilight's paling gray. 
Ecstatic through the echoing, shadowy pine — 
A gush of subtle harmony divine 

Up soaring to the Author of the lay? 

Whene'er thou hear'st it, listen, that thy heart 

May, hushed with joy, yearn heavenward, filled with 
praise 

To Him whose care hath in the woodland ways 
Raised up so sweet a voice, whose single art 

Is, the cathedral forest, deep and dim, 

To fill with joyous caroUings of Him. 

W. J. V. OSTERHOUT. 
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A Bit of the Past. 



I found a withered rose to-day, 

Hidden away from the dust and light; 
The bloom of its petals has faded away, 
Its wrappings of tissue are stained and gray; 
And is it the flower she gave me that night, 

I wonder? 

On a summer night in the long ago. 

It graced the wealth of her sunny hair. 
Young and foolish! Perhaps 'twas so, 
But I loved her, — loved her. Did she know 
When she gave me the rose that is lying there, 

I wonder? 

Now, with her gold and its purchased joys, 

'Mid the jaded throng that comes and goes 
Seeking new tinsel and seeking new toys; 
Wearied and worn with the sham and the noise. 
Does she ever remember the withered rose, 

I wonder? 

Nix. 
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Cheer. 



When the world's awry, when the tide is out, 

And the heart is dull the while, 
There's naught can dispel the care and doubt 

Like a girl's bright, fearless smile. 

All the chilling mists of gloom and fear 

In a hard l&e's storm and whirl 
Will vanish before the saucy cheer 

Of a sweet-faced, laughing girl. 

There's new life in the air of her sunny smile, 

Parting lips over lines of pearl; 
And contagious hope in the dancing eyes 

Of a blithesome, laughing girl. 

Not snowflakes white, as they mantle down 
Soft and light o'er the scars of earth, 

Can as gently cover a vexed heart's frown 
As the spell of her cheery mirth. 

All the weaker thoughts of a wayward heart 

Are folded away like a sail at furl; 
Or summoned to play the nobler part 

By the smile of a true, sweet girl. 

George Browning McClellan. 
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I Wait for Thee. 



I wait for thee — dost thou yet know 
Where anemones and lilies grow? 
And wilt thou come and meet me here 
Where the wave of brook-song rises clear? 

I wait for thee — delay not so 

To come where sweet-faced violets grow, 

And lift their heads in sympathy 

With a longing heart that waits for thee. 

If all this sweetness thou didst know, 
O thou wouldst never linger so, 
But all thy grace would given be 
To him who loves and waits for thee. 

C. M. G, 
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Our Marks. 



Prof, fooled, 

Ways that are dark, 
Leg pulled, 

"H" mark. 

On each lesson 

Hours three. 
Slow and sure 

Marked "C/' 

Free rides, 

(Po-nee !) 
Barely slides 

With "P." 

Loaf along. 

Bluffs and shams, 
"F" mark. 

Two exams. 

Any work? 

Not a bit. 
Double "F," 

Exit. 



F. Putney, Jr. 
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A December Prayer. 



Give me the thoughts of long dead years; 

As into the new I go, 
Give me the songs of the old, old past; 

That send me, how, I do not know. 
Into the life of the coming days, 

Filled with the joys of thought, — 
Yet we long for the other times, 

When the deeds themselves were wrought. 

Give me these many thoughts and songs. 

Clad in editions rare. 
Printed on paper of texture fine, 

And bound with special care — 
Give me these as the fire bums dim, 

And the night grows bleak and cold. 
For I would read the long night through. 

And live in the days of old. 

G. C. Wing, Jr. 
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On a Withered Rosebud. 



From out the yellow of the letter's fold, 
Retaining stUl the form, yet pressed to dust, 

A rosebud fell, a bud that might have told 
Of love's bright hopes, and maiden's deathless trust 

And joys that only youth and beauty hold. 

But love is dead and time hath scattered all 

But ashes of the faded flower sweet, 
And time hath blotted, too, the letter old, 

So that is passed. And now 'tis only meet 
To close the page, for all is told. 

Jay Rogers Dickinson. 



The Passing of Autumn. 



The golden-rod sighed in the evening wind, 

The thistles shivered and shook, 
And an unknown sadness seemed to hush 

The song of the babbling brook. 

For the voice of Autumn whispered afar 

Across the hazy land. 
And the fields lay still in a trembling hush 

For the touch of the unseen hand. 

"She is here, she is here," said the plover sad; 

"Not yet, not yet," said the lark; 
And the robin was still with the song in his throat, 

And the linnet whispered, "Hark!" 

Then Autumn came in the twilight gray 

O'er the top of the silent hill. 
Which reddened fast beneath his tread. 

But all the fields were still. 

No noise spoke welcome to her there. 

The flowers were still as the dead; 
And there was pain in her gentle eyes 

As patiently she said: 

"No greeting for me, children dear. 

Though all in love I come? 
No welcome for me, little ones. 

Ah me! You still are dumb. 
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"Ah, yes, I know the Summer was sweet. 

And the long, long days were dear. 
But Summer could not stay alway. 

And Winter will soon be here. 

"His voice is rough, and heavy his tread, 

His very touch is death; 
Your beauty and sweetness to him are naught. 

He will wither you all with a breath. 

"My arms are open; I love you all; 

Softer than down is my breast. 
You have played all Summer, children dear, 

Come, I will lull you to rest." 

Then golden-rod, thistle, robin and lark. 

That hazy September day. 
Fell asleep in Autumn's loving arms. 

And she carried them all away. 

When Winter came down from the frozen North 

One bleak November night. 
He looked for the flowers and birds in vain. 

For Autumn had taken flight. 

Albert E. Thomas. 
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The Legend of Abdul Khan. 

As Abdul KJian from out the city gate 
Slow travelled, pondering on human fate, 
He could see naught in life but grim despair, 
And called on Allah's name in fervent prayer. 

"Why hast thou (if I sin, O Lord, forgive!) 
Placed here on earth thy creatures, doomed to live 
In sin, in ignorance, struggling 'mid fears 
Till Azrael, the merciful, appears?" 

A piteous voice, beseeching him for bread. 
Broke in upon the prayer. He turned his head, 
Impatient at the cry, and close behind 
He saw a beggar, ragged, stumbling, blind. 

A wave of sudden pity swept him through. 
Away his thoughts of bitter musing flew. 
He soothed the weary beggar, made him rest. 
And took him to his distant home, as guest. 

While ministering there unto the needs 
Of this his visitor, his kindly deeds 
Prevented pondering, and kept away 
The gloomy thought and outlook of dismay. 

At length, the beggar, blessing him, was gone. 
And Abdul found himself again alone. 
Amazed, he saw his former views so sad 
Had vanished quite, and all his soul was glad. 

The legend says immortal life was given 
To Abdul, as a special grace from heaven 
For his great holiness. Deny who will. 
Even to-day is Abdul living still. 

T. C. Merrill. 
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Providence. 



Fair city of the waters, 

Around your sacred name 
Are clustered fondest memories, 

Historic lore, and fame; 
I love your sacred pathways; 

I love your curfew bell; 
I cannot say, however, 

I love your river's smelll 

A. D. C. 
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Two Roses. 



In a distant, verdant valley 

By a lazy, limpid tide, 
'Mid the birds and trees and sunshine. 

Grew two roses, side by side. 

One was kept by a maiden fair. 
The other she gave to her lover there. 
As they plighted their troth one day. 

One gleamed white on a corselet bright, 
As a knight rode away in the morning light 
To join his king in the fray. 

The other drooped its snowy head 
At the fear and grief its mistress knew. 
She kissed its petals and murmured low, 
"I fear, I fear, — I love him so." 

She saw fair summer with heated breath 
Die in the flush of a hectic death. 

She heard the wild geese rise and cry 
Adown the glaring southern sky. 

Yet never home her lover came, — 
Slowly died her hope's bright flame. 

^j* ^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

In a distant verdant valley 

By a lazy, limpid stream. 
Blooms a rose above a grave. 

One white rose, in the sunlight's gleam. 

In the quiet hush of the evening glow. 
It bends its head and murmurs low, 
"Alas! Alas! I loved him so." 

A. E. D. 
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To 



Oh naughty glove, oh naughty glove, 

How naughty you must be. 
To hold a hand from mom till night! 

I am ashamed of thee. 

Oh naughty glove, oh naughty glove. 

So young and yet so bad! 
To see a kid like you act thus. 

Doth truly make me sad. 

Oh naughty glove, oh naughty glove, 

What wicked things you do! 
And yet — though but a naughty glove, 

I would that I were you. 

A. H. B. 
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A Summer Idyl. 



O, isle of the wind-swept sea! 

O, isle of the ocean sheen! 
O, isle of the wind and wave and tide 

And the summer boarder green! 

Hither they come from the busy mart, 

From the city's fetid breath, 
Where the asphalt melts in the sun 

And the microbes play with death. 

Hither they come to rest awhile, 

To rest from cankering care. 
To pay their three good bones a day 

For summer hotel fare. 

They lie in the sand at the bathing beach, 
With fearless hearts the breakers seek. 

Then swear as they nurse their sun-burned necks. 
And patronize drug stores all the week. 

Fond fathers groan as they pay the bills. 
For a good square meal and juleps pine; 

But the fat old landlords smile the while. 
And make their hay when the sun doth shine. 

A. E. D. 
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To Santa Glaus. 

Before Christmas. 



Dear Santa, I'm a little boy, 

A very tiny fellow; 

I'm three years old. 

My eyes are blue. 

My hair is golden yellow. 

Now papa says I ought to write 

Old Santa Claus a letter, 

I don't know how, but papa may; 

He scribbles rather better. 

I want a steamboat with a "beam," 

And wheels that turn around. 

With boilers that can get up steam. 

And whistle pipes that sound. 

I want a "coky-car" as well, 

With cow-catchers and cranks, 

A tender and two common cars; 

For these, receive my thanks. 

I know they'll come, for papa says 

Old Santy always sends 

Whate'er they want as soon as asked. 

To all his little friends. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 
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Out of the Past. 



A tiny picture hangs on the wall 

Where the silver moon-beams across it fall; 

A bit of rock and a wave or two, 

A fleck of white upon the blue, 

And the song of the sea comes back to me. 
And its din is sweet in my memory. 

The long green rollers sweep the shore, 
And pound the sands with thundering roar, 
Glide backward, hissing in anger vain. 
Then gather, and swift crash m again. 

Thus the song of the sea comes back to me. 

With a grand and fearful harmony. 

The winking wavelets fall asleep. 
Darkness smothers the face of the deep. 
But the restless breakers o'er and o'er 
Pound and pound with rhythmic roar. 

So the song of the sea comes back to me. 

The night-surf's sombre melody. 

The song of the sea as it used to be 
In the days when I, too, was wild and free. 
And the wind-lashed, wave-lashed rock was my home 
And my cheek was wet with flecks of foam. 
The song of the sea comes back to me, 
And the tears to my eyes at the memory. 

Z. 
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The First Showen 



Sing a song of April clouds, 
In blue skies shining bright, 
With merry, tricky raindrops 
Hidden out of sight. 

But when soon those clouds burst open. 

How the earth began to sing! 

The birds, the buds, the mayflowers 

Jomed m the song of spring. 

The robin in the maple tree. 

The blackbird in the pine. 

The violets, grass, and bursting buds 

Laughed at a joke so fine. 

But as they laughed the loudest 

The froggies in the pool 

Piped out, "Why! there's the sun again. 

Ha! ha! 'tis April Fool." 

C. C. W, 
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Since You Like It. 



All of Brown's a stage. 
And all the digs and chappies merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one lad in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being five ages. At first the Freshman, 
Verdant and paying for a chapel seat. 
Then the lazy Sophomore, with his borrowed 
Or purchased daily theme, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to class. — ^Then the Junior, 
Full of wise thoughts and confidence in self. 
Jealous in honor, broken in shekels, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the midst of flunks. The fourth stage shifts 
Into the grave and reverend Senior, 
With mortar board on brow and pipe in mouth. 
His early caps well saved, a world too small 
For his swelled head; and his big manly voice 
Raised so oft in evening glees, breaks 
At thought of leaving Brown. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange collegiate history 
Is graduation and mere oblivion. 
Sans wit, sans cash, sans head, sans everything. 

' Clifford S. Anderson. 



I 
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Heard in the Barn. 



The dump-cart stood and listened with pain 
As the wheel-barrow's screech drew near, 

And then, as the barrow rested there. 
Said the dump-cart soft in his ear: 

"What part, dear barrow, is it you sing. 

As you wander about the place; 
Do you claim a soprano or alto voice? 

For surely you don't sing bass." 

The wheel-barrow's anger was roused at these words, 
And the wheel-barrow's voice grew hoarse: 

"What part do I sing? What part could I sing? 
It's wheel-6ar(?-tone, of course!" 

F. Putney, Jr. 
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<^ Mother Goose" Revised. 



Little Miss Muffit 
Sat on a tuflEet 

And all went amiss with her blisses; 
But a young man "spied her" 
And sat down beside her. 
P. s. — She's no longer amiss but a "Mrs." 
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From Midnight to Morning. 

Class Poem, 1899. 



The bell struck one in the tall, white spire 
Of the church at the foot of the hfll, 

And in a sighing, dying song 

The hollow tone resounded long. 
And the night again was still. 

And dark was the row of college halls 
Save a window here and there, 
And dark were the sylvan shadows where 

Like hooded monks the elm trees bowed 
Their heads in silent prayer. 

And now there gleamed but a single pane 
Where curtains sidewise drawn 
Disclosed a figure pale and wan. 

As thin and wan as the parchment leaves 
His dull eyes gazed upon. 

The bell struck two in the tall, white spire, 
And in the elms a breeze 
Slow fingering o'er the leafy keys 

Like some rapt organist awoke 
Innumerable melodies. 

But the student heard not, for his thoughts 
Down sinking through the page 
Had reached the haunts of a bygone age, 

And now he found himself within 
A ruined hermitage. 
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And there he met a withered man 
Whose hair was white as floss, 
Who sat upon a mound of moss 

And mumbled in deep monotone 
Unto a rusty cross. 

The hermit raised his haggard eyes, 

"Why comest thou here?" quoth he, 
The student answered eagerly, 

"I search for truth throughout the past. 
Thou knowest, pray tell it me." 

The hermit closed his hollow eyes, 
"It is not here," quoth he, 
"In these dark ages one can see 

But dimly as when clouds increase 
The night's obscurity." 

The bell struck three in the tall, white spire, 
And from the east uprose 
A slender moon upon tip-toes. 

Beneath whose smile the campus lamps 
Grew red like bashful beaux. 

But the student saw not for his mind 

Sank deeper in the past. 

Within a valley deep and vast 
He saw mid glittering clouds of spears 

Two armies grapple fast. 

He heard the victors yell for joy. 
He heard the vanquished wail. 
He saw the Roman eagle sail 

Triumphantly with outstretched wings 
Upon the Alpine gale. 
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He saw the night descend and veil 

The living and the dead, 

And when the camp-fires flickered red 
Like fire-flies o'er the plain below, 

He sought the conqueror's bed. 

All round about gaunt sentinels 

Their drowsy vigil kept. 

They saw not that a figure crept 
Beneath the purple curtains where 

Their imperator slept. 

The Roman raised his dreaming eyes, 
"Why comest thou here?" he said. 
The student kneeling by his bed 

Replied, "I search for power, O, thou, 
Whom all the nations dread." 

The Roman closed his slumberous eyes, 

*'It is not here," he said. 

'* To-night they wreath about my head 
The laurel leaves, to-morrow morn 

They shroud my corpse instead." 

The bell struck four in the tall, white spire. 
When a storm of wind and rain 
Swept up the hill from the western plain. 

And the elm trees shuddered and beat their breasts 
And moaned with a moan of pain. 

But the student's mind still deeper sank 

Through the mists of long ago. 

Before him rose the pillared row 
Of some Greek temple and within 

A priest was chanting slow. 
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About the altar hung a cloud 

Of sacred incense sweet, 

And maidens danced with rhythmic feet 
Unto the song and at each pause 

A chorus did repeat. 

Still sweeter smoked the altar's fire, 
Still clearer rose the song. 
More lovely smiled the lily throng 

And to and fro on airy toe 
More lightly tripped along. 

"O, priest of Venus," cried the youth, 
'^I tread this hallowed ground 
To learn where beauty may be found. 

Oh! tell me by the golden locks 

That twine her shoulders round." 

And in his chant the priest replied, 
"Alas, it dwells not here, 
The flower soon withers and is sear. 

And cheeks turn pale and tresses white. 
And eyes grow dim and blear." 

The bell struck five in the tall, white spire, 
And from some distant mill 
A whistle tooted long and shrill. 

And rumblings of reviving life 
Resounded 'neath the hill. 

An electric car came crunching by 
And with a greenish fire 
The trolley sputtered along the wire 

And the wet rails burned with a sizzling flame 
Beneath each iron tire. 
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Some moon-lit clouds were drifting south 

Before a gentle gale, 

Like fishing smacks that slowly sail 
And through the dark blue depths of sea 

Their bated net-lines trail. 

Out of the east the sun arose, 
And even the smallest flower 
Responded to his quickening power 

And opened slow the petaled screen. 
That veils her fragrant bower. 

The student raised his feverish head 
And saw before him rise 
A godlike shape with azure eyes, 

Who took his hand and led him forth 
Into the morning skies. 

They left the ancient college halls, 

They left the stately elms 

Which stand like knights with crested helms 
To guard the place lest vulgar feet 

Invade their classic realms. 

Into the city 'neath the hill 

They glided noiselessly. 

Through narrow streets where one may see 
By what black steps mankind can sink 

To utter misery. 

Before a tottering tenement 

A swarm of children played. 

Among them stood a little maid 
Whose dark, brown curls half hid the rags 

In which she was arrayed. 
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And while the others danced and laughed 

She lower hung her head, 

And when one asked her, why? she said, 
"I can't play now, for in the house 

My mama dear is dead." 

The spirit took the student's hand 
And said, "In vain one looks 
For truth in dim, historic nooks; 

In simple childhood dwells more truth 
Than in a thousand books." 

They left the weeping orphan girl. 
And with a crowd they passed 
Into a sanctuary vast 

Where through the sweeping arches rolled 
The organ's throbbing blast. 

The pulsing tones arose and sank 
Like billows far from land. 
That yearn to reach some holy strand 

And toil and struggle and at last 
Fall prostrate on the sand. 

The music slowly ebbed away. 

Upon the multitude 

A silence deep began to brood. 
But in each breast there echoed still 

A secret interlude. 

The spirit clasped the student's hand 
And whispered in low tone, 
"The power of empire soon is flown, 

But music in the human heart 
Has an eternal throne." 
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They left the holy house of song, 
They sought the street again 
And following through a lonely lane 

They entered where the sick are laid 
In sombre rooms of pain. 

And by the bedside of a man 
Upon whose face the shade 
Of slow approaching evening strayed, 

A nurse bent low and on his brow 
Her cooling fingers laid. 

He smiled beneath the quiet hand, 

And to his darkening sight 

Her features shown with a noon-day light, 
And with a sweeter sense of rest 

He sank into the night. 

The spirit turned, and in low voice 
The student heard him say, 
"'Tis not in crumbling human clay 

That Beauty dwells, but in kind deeds 
Which cannot pass away." 

The bill struck six in the tall, white spire 

With an intonation slow. 
And the student sat in his easy chair 
And watched beneath the gentle air 

The elms sway to and fro. 

F. Severance Johnson. 
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A Lode. 



God bless the woman who makes up my bed, 
I believe she has fully twelve tongues in her head. 
If speech is like silver and silence like gold, 
She's a silver deposit of richness untold. 

V. G. 
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A Lullaby Song. 



The fairies will dance in the moonlight to-night, 
And with the dead leaves whirl in step quick and light; 
The moonbeams are peeping from o'er yonder hill, 
So, little one, hush! hushaby and be stiU! 

The buttercup fairies, in bright yellow dressed. 
Are tripping along from the East to the West, 
And the fairies that dwelt in the sweet-brier rose. 
Are hasting to dance ere their last, long repose; 
The poppies all crimson with blushes, that they 
So oft have been kissed by the winds in a day, 
Are romping in rapturous glee and delight 
For their last dance is o'er when the moon sinks to-night. 
The violet sprites on the moon's silver beams 
Strike melodies soft which are formed into dreams. 
And the dreams, little one, that are wove far away 
May be brought here to you, at the close of the day. 

From the East come the fairies, — they fly with the moon ; 
They bring the sweet dreams that are gone all too soon. 
So close your eyes, sweet one, while yet they are near. 
And away into Dreamland! Good-night — have no fear. 

Phil B. Hadley. 
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Regret. 



We sundered at the parting of the ways, 

But why, I know not; only that, alas! 
We ne'er diall meet in all the coming days. 

In deep regret I note the hours pass; 
My more than friend, how could there thus arise 
A cloud to steal thee from my loving eyes? 
Left I perhaps some worthy deed undone? 

Or spoke some word unheeding all its weight? 
I only know that precious hours are gone — 

And ken those saddest words of all — ''Too late!" 

W. Whitman Bailey. 
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chorus of Evil Spirits. 



Chorus. 

Through the darkness that shineth at midnight, 

Through black irrefrangible gloom, 
By the valleys unlit by the moon-light. 

By chamel-pit, grave, and the tomb. 
From the rivers no star-beams are brightening. 

From dank sullen marsh-land and plain, 
We have come on the wings of the lightning. 

On thunder-cloud, storm-blast, and rain. 
We have ridden the steeds of the night wind 

(Their manes are but fire-gleams to men). 
And then: reins in the pride of their might wind 

About them again and again. 
Through the dark, wild white faces were peering. 

Wild faces that shrieked with the blast; 
Midst the clouds unknown birds that were veering 

Kept wheeling and screamed as we past; 
And their voice was of lost souls forsaken, 

Cast out from the sun and the day, 
But our hearts by their cries were not shaken. 

We knew we were stronger than they. 
For each wrong they had done has but lengthened 

The lease of our life upon earth; 
By each sin that we see are we strengthened — 

Most priceless to us is its worth! 

First Spirit. 

A murderer high on a gibbet hung 
And flopped two and fro in the air, 
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In shreds fell his flesh as afar he swung, 

His white gleaming bones rattled bare, 
And the wind whistling loud through his body sung: — 

I laughed as I gazed on it there! 

Second Spirit. 

A mother her babe from her breast had thrown, 
And cursed the small form where it lay; 

No love for the child had she ever known, 
But bore it in hate and dismay: — 

Full fat on the strength of the curse I've grown. 
Full sweet to my heart was that day! 

Third Spirit. 

A lover had broken his vows to wed. 

And mocked at his mistress's pain; 
In anguish she beat her fair breast and head. 

And begged him once more, — but in vain. 
A moment had passed and they mourned her dead: — 

I chuckled with might and with main! 

The Three. 

With bonds that mortals can wrench not. 

We have choked three spirits' yell. 
With fires that water can quench not, 

We have yoked three souls to Hell! 

Chvrus. 

Then away, come away from the glare of the day. 
And the gleams from the beams of the moon; 

We will join in a dance and our quick feet will prance 
In the sway of a gay rigadoon! 
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Lip to lip, let us trip, with no sound as we slip, 
But the swirl of the whirl of our wings. 

Till the lark shall prolong his horrible song 
In the gray of the day that he brings. 

Charles R. Austin. 
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Wanted. 



Two arms around my neck entwine, 
A smooth cheek closely presses mine; 
I know what such caresses mean 
And in my chair I backward lean. 
"What is it, daughter mine," I say, 
"What is it that you want to-day? 
Some more new dresses, or a hat?" 
"No, dear papa, it isn't that." 
"I hope it isn't laces then?" 
"You dear old dad just guess again." 
"More diamonds or perhaps a pearl. 
No? Then what do you want, my girl?" 
"I don't want anything; you see 
It's Tom, this time, and he wants me." 

SlOBUD. 
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"That Old Green Bag of Ham's." 



The shifting scenes of College life 

Bring many a vain regret, 
For friendly faces come and go, 

And swiftly we forget. 
But round about the campus elms. 

With all our whims and shams, 
This year we miss one thing the most. 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

The Freshman hears, with starting eyes, 

The wily Sophomore brag 
Of how a thousand daily themes 

Would hardly stretch that bag; 
Of how the class in Rhetoric 2 

Received their daily drams 
Of Stevenson and Kipling from 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

The Junior lad who flunked the course 

And still writes daily themes 
Sees "F," "rewrite" and "overdue" 

Confront him in his dreams. 
He grinds his stale fortnightly stuff 

And as he grinds he damns 
The luck that put him up against 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

The Senior smiles complacent smiles 
And yawns and smiles again, 

For he, forsooth, is through with briefs. 
And scorns all rhetoric men. 
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But whisper "Hardly up to grade; 

Rewrite before exams!" 
He'll have a fit and think he sees 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

What plentitude of wind it held, 

What tons of compressed air, 
What "Willie-horse-power" verbiage 

The Freshman stored in there. 
What reams of lovely co-ed gush, 

What co-ed anagrams. 
What co-ed hopes got smothered in 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

I see the tall, straight figure now 

As into class he strode. 
Felt hat and coat-tails specked with dust 

His bike raised on the road. 
A fleeting smile, a few remarks 

As crisp as telegrams. 
Then, thump! and things came tumbling from 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

Then we forgot the essays due. 

In interested thought. 
And heard great literary truths 

Well-turned and ably taught. 
His deep voice read us things worth while, 

Fine poems and epigrams. 
And all these things had fallen from 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

Pandora's box could never stand 

Comparison with this. 
Which dealt out wisdom, wit, and woe, 

Pain, laughter, tears, and bliss. 
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We loved it, yet we dreaded it, 

And oft, like little lambs, 
Wie'd bleat in terror just to see 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

He's gone, like many another man, 

Whom Brown has failed to keep. 
For other posts look sharp for brains 

While we may seem to sleep. 
And what old Bacchus used to get 

In lusty dithyrambs. 
We'd beat in cheers, to welcome back 

That old green bag of Ham's. 

Liber Brunensis, 1901 
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The Pessimist. 



Once, when the violets blossomed in the lane, 
When days were bright and every youthful breath 

Quickened the tingling blood-race through each vein. 
He asked of his Creator: "Wherefore death?" 

With head that bears a frosted crown of years, 
With wearied form, all bent with tofl and strife, 

With aching eyes, bedinmied by sorrow's tears. 
He asks the other question: "Wherefore life?" 

X. Y. 
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A Tribute. 



While sitting here 'twixt dusk and shade, 

And daylight in the west doth fade, 

A woman's low, sweet voice I hear, 

Reminder of her to me most dear. 

My mother; for with her compare 

No noble women, wheresoe'er 

They may be found. A voice 

That oft made me rejoice 

When sorrows round me fell — 

Sorrows that to none I'd tell 

Save mother: from her alone. 

From her and from no other one 

Came the comfort I received 

"When joys declined and hopes deceived." 

If earthly idols we could have. 

None other would I wish, save 

Her alone, whose son I am. 

My mother. 

Anonymous. 
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The Gateway of Truth. 

Class Poem, 1901. 



A quiet muster on the ancient hill, 

A low command, a moving into ranks, 
A murmured roll-call, answered with a will, 
A moment when the air is strangely still. 

And not a weapon clanks. 

A fair triumphal gateway on the crest. 

For some brave, battered army meet; 
Beyond, a glorious promise in the West, 
And hush — the air is silent and at rest. 

And then — the tramp of feet. 

Shoulder to shoulder, armed in cap and gown, 

With rhythmic tread and keenly flashing eyes, 
Move on these younger sons of dear old Brown, 
Crowned with her wreath, and seeking yet a crown 
Out to those far, bright skies. 

Shoulder to shoulder, till, with warning clang. 

Behind them swing the gates. Swift thoughts revolve. 
And someone trembles with a strange, uncertain pang, 
And someone sadly hums a song we sang. 
And then — the ranks dissolve. 

So brief a space this little troop of friends 
Have fought their mimic battles side by side. 

Yet how the bond of sympathy extends 

Through common rights and struggles, common ends — 
The brotherhood of pride! 
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Four years since, fresh from home and school, 
Climbed straggling up the hill these raw recruits. 

Then, who could tell the scholar from the fool, 

Or measure out their wits by any rule. 
Or prophesy their fruits? 

Up through the plain old wooden entrance gates 

Came all these youthful climbers; like young trees 
They made the broad old elms protecting mates, 
Took root beside them; and the smiling fates 
Sent sunshine and a breeze. 

But some there were who dwarfed and stunted seemed, 

Through some sad limitation in their youth. 
Some looked not straight up where the sunshine beamed, 
And some with false ideas and notions teemed, 
Those enemies of truth. 

To-day the wise elms tell us we have grown. 

The years have marked us, made us to expand; 
The gates where once we entered now lie prone. 
We've slowly built a gateway of our own. 
And built it up to stand. 

With formless characters and pliant will 

We entered through the gates of narrow thought, 
But Brown has set us on a mental hill 
To view, through broader gates, the good and ill. 
And judge them as we ought. 

The Gates of Truth! Where wisdom forms the base. 
Where books are bricks^ and friends are limestone 
blocks. 
Where all our study serves to swing in place 
The massive doors to which our thoughts lend grace 
Upreared through battering shocks. 
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This is our debt to Brown — the open eye, 

The liberal mind, the broad and generous heart. 
This campus world lies open to the sky. 
These campus elms stretch out their arms on high 
To point a lofty part. 

Then sing us a song of this campus world, 

A song of the college boy, 
A student strain with a glad refrain. 

And the ring of a careless joy. 
Sing us a song of these campus elms 

And the life in the shade below; 
From the cap and gown of the Senior down 

Let the melody overflow. 

A twittering, gossiping, fluttering bird 

Astir in the morning gleams, 
With impudent eye takes a peep on the sly 

At a Lazy Man wrapped in dreams. 
The sun steals higher, the elms are stirred 

By the breath of the dawning breeze, 
And a ray very still creeps across the sill 

With a wink to the whispering trees. 
The saucy young sparrow, in spasms of glee. 

Bursts forth mto chirrups and trills 
As the sunbeam coy softly kisses the boy 

And flashes away o'er the hills. 
The twittering bird, the whispering ehns. 

The kiss of the rosy beam 
Are a summons to rise and open one's eyes. 

To break the sweet spell of a dream. 

And now from the window a head is thrust out, 
All tousled and sleepy and dull, 
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And the sweet, cool air gently plays with his hair 

As he lists in the twilight lull. 
The campus gray in the misty shade 

Breathes a spirit of beautiful peace, 
Till a glimmer, a glint, and a silvery tint 

Grants the pale little stars release. 
The lavish old sun with his broadest brush 

Then splashes the roofs with gold, 
And the windows shine down the well-known line„ 

And the shadows are all unrolled. 
As the sleepy eyes seek the glowing skies 

An unspoken prayer is sped; 
But a prosaic yawn breaks the spell of the dawn 

And the Lazy Man goes back to bed. 

Then clangs from the belfry of old U. H. 

The summons to make the first sortie. 
Just eight thirty-five — and one has to contrive 

To be inside of Sayles at eight forty! 
The Lazy Man's dream is shattered to bits. 

One bound and he's into his sweater. 
Some trousers and shoes without stopping to choose, 

Then to chapel — tho' breakfast seems better. 
All breathless he enters the portrait-lined hall 

As the swelling Doxology chants. 
And the sun flings his rays on this vague song of praise- 
Through the windows in glorified slants. 
It may be the Lazy Man gossips or reads 

Or casts a stray book at a friend. 
But a phrase rings out from the lips devout 

With a subtle appeal to attend. 
A spark of truth, all aglow with life, 

Enkindles his heart sincere. 
And a beautiful thought with an uplift fraught 

Finds a willing and reverent ear. 
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The problems of purity, honor and faith 

Come surging up into his soul. 
There's a vision of God and the path to be trod, 

And a glimpse of the ultimate goal. 

Then out in the bright, buzzing, sunshiny world, 

When the campus is vibrant with men. 
And the keynote is "jolly," that keen student volley 

That primes us for grinding again. 
The Lazy Man squirms through a formula-maze 

For an hour — has a moment to rest — 
Then listens with care to what some call "hot air," 

Taking notes with remarkable zest. 
Philosophy, science, and literature 

He hangs on his stray mental pegs. 
And livens the day in the old-fashioned way 

By pulling a number of legs. 

At length with an appetite suitably keen 

He dines on "Refectory" fare. 
Observing with pride that the "grinds" by his side 

May be outclassed with ease over there. 
Then back in his room with a pipe in his mouth. 

Stretched out in luxuriant ease. 
With a room full of smokers, all veteran jokers. 

No moments so merry as these. 
Hilarious humor uncorked with a pop. 

Repartee in the wittiest snatches. 
A knock on the door, a unanimous roar, 

"Come in!" and a voice pipes up "Matches." 
A mandolin plunks away, "Strike up the Band," 

The chorus shout, "Here comes a sailor," 
When into the place with a grin on his face 

Comes tramping our old friend, the tailor. 
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With an armful of clothes and a Hebraic wit 
He's a mark for the whole jolly party; 

And the fun waxes high as the moments slip by 
And laughter rings careless and hearty. 

Now the last gay student has left the den 

And the Lazy Man sits alone; 
His teeth still gripe the old corn-cob pipe, 

Though the last low spark is flown. 
Below on the campus a noisy group 

Rush over to board a car; 
"It does seem a shame to miss that game," 

Sighs the Lazy Man, gazing afar. 
The golden haze in the city below 

Somehow gathers a mist in his eyes. 
And his lips compress and his scowls confess 

To a pain he may scarce disguise. 
He pulls from his pocket a well-worn purse 

And fingers a few old bills. 
But it's so hard to reckon when ball games beckon 

And poverty chains our wills. 
With a weary smile and a restless step 

He wanders out aimless and blue, 
And his stray thoughts roam to the distant home 

As stray thoughts frequently do. 

The jovial sun is concealing his face 

As he flirts with a golden-haired cloud, 
The old elms are drowsing, the breeze needs arousing, 

The campus seems wrapped in a shroud. 
Hope College is blinking her small red eyes, 

Rhode Island is slumbering deep. 
And the dear old walls with their silent halls 

Seem sentinels sound asleep. 
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The Lazy Man whistles a rag-time song 

And is mocked by an echo from Sayles; 
His notes are glad, but his eyes are sad, 

And the melody quickly fails. 
On a sudden he spies a uniformed man — 

Next instant he's reading a letter. 
*'Dear dad!" is his shout as a check flutters out, 

"Dear mother!" and all things seem better. 
The sun beams anew and the buildings awake. 

And a breeze stirs the branches above. 
And the Lazy Man's blood in a rollicking flood 

Bounds on at the bidding of love. 

Now perhaps it's a thought of the sister at home 

That reminds him of one closer by, 
Or perhaps a mere chance, or the thought of a glance 

He has caught in a certain blue eye; 
For a few moments later he saunters away — 

Remains a considerable while — 
And upon his return one may plainly discern 

A peculiarly rapturous smile. 

The sunshine that lingers on steeple and tower 

Soon fades in a twilight glow, 
Then something inspires impromptu choirs. 

And musical breezes blow. 
The lights in the city gleam one by one. 

The lights in the halls steal out, 
TiQ quiet broods o'er peaceful moods. 

And stars shine round about. 

The Lazy Man up in his den once more 

To studying soon puts an end. 
Then settles him down in a dressing gown 

For an intimate talk with a friend. 
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The mightiest power in the college life — 

This union of human hearts, 
And the whole great day that has passed away, 

Then a wonderful meaning imparts. 
Xike a snatch of a song that is swiftly sung, 

One day in a brief career 
Has come and gone, and the sun that shone 

No longer is shining here. 
The murmur of voices comes and goes, 

Two souls are searching deep; 
A college day has slipped away 

And the Lazy Man falls asleep. 

These days at Brown, these magic, golden days! 

Each one has helped to rear those gates of Truth. 
The many-sided life in thought conveys 
Our minds and consciences by devious ways 

Till manhood crown our youth. 

And now we muster on the ancient hill. 

A low command, a moving into ranks, 
A murmured roll-call answered with a will, 
A moment when the air is strangely still. 

And not a weapon clanks. 

Shoulder to shoulder, armed in cap and gown. 

With rhythmic tread and keenly flashing eyes. 
Move on we younger sons of dear old Brown, 
Crowned with her wreath and seeking yet a crown 
Out to those far, bright skies. 

Shoulder to shoulder, till with warning clang 

Behind us swing the gates. Swift thoughts revolve, 
And someone trembles with a strange, uncertain pang, 
And someone sadly hums a song we sang. 
And then — the ranks dissolve. 

Thacher Rowland Guild. 
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Heart Music. 



Ah, sing to me, my own. 
For we two are alone: 

And close beside 
I'll lean, — ^perchance to press 
My cheek upon thy soft, warm-glowing dress. 
Or kiss some straying tress. 

As o'er the brooding keys thy fingers glide. 

Yes, sing, e'en though I know 
That, as the sweet tones flow. 

My tears will start 
I am not sad to hear; — 

When shines the sun or star-gemmed skies are clear, 
The shadows seem not drear; — 

'Tis love that stirs in music of the heart. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain. 
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Return. 



A golden bowl lies broken now, 

Once consecrate to God and to Heaven; 
But by a beautiful angel given, 
Beneath the trample of men 'tis riven 

And shattered — a scorned, but faithful vow. 

O, now thy peace-bringing pinions unfold, 
My seraph, my beautiful angel of love. 
Speed from thy distant palace above. 
On thy whirring wings of the immaculate dove, 

And gather again those fragments of gold. 

Melt them once more in the mould of an urn. 
Renew the golden bowl of the past; 
Mould it more broad, more deep, more vast. 
And fill it with sparkling love at last, — 

Return, my Angel of Love, return. 

O. 
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Christmas Day. 



Sing, all ye Christian people, 

Anthems of joy and praise; 
Ring, bells, in every steeple. 

This is the day of days. 

Angels, your heavenly voices 

Join with the songs of men. 
Now while the world rejoices — 

Christmas has come again. 

Sing! Let the tones of gladness 

Sound over all the earth. 
Sing! 'Tis no time for sadness, 

'Tis the day of our Saviour's birth. 

Sing as the angelic chorus 

Sang over Bethlehem's plain, 
Glory to God who reigns o'er us, 

Peace and good-will unto men. 

R. O. Hughes. 
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The Greatest of These. 



When Faith soars high, 
And brings the unseen nigh; 
And Hope delves long 
To sink her anchor strong; 
Love stays at home apart, 
And keeps the heart. 

C. M. Gallup. 
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Lullaby. 



Sleep my child, while your mother sings — 

Sleep little one, sleep. 
While night descends on its -raven wings, 
And the misty twilight fades away 
On the floating form of the dying day — 

Sleep little one, sleep. 

So cuddle and nestle and have no fear — 

Sleep little one, sleep. 
For angel forms are hovering near. 
And the stars are watching from yonder skiesi 
The trundle-bed where my baby lies^^ 

Sleep little one, sleep. 

Then speed away to the Bylow-land^— 

Sleep little one, sleep. 
To that hazy, far-off Shadow-land, 
And dream as the night wind sings aloft. 
To the fleecy clouds so dim and soft — 

Sleep little one, sleep. 

GEOB:GJSLe..WlNG.. 
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Tune for the Day. 



Every dog must have his day 

And every cat her night. 
Be sure you mix your work with play, 

Your darkness with some light. 
For everywhere you'll find it so — 

The hardest working man 
Is getting, be he high or low. 

Just all the fun he can. 

If you think you're frivolous. 

Having too gay a time. 
Not sufficiently serious. 

Bound for a warmer clime; 
Don't notice it but just keep gay. 

And you'll come out all right. 
For every dog must have his day 

And every cat her night. 



J. B. L. 
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The Song of the Babies Five. 



Five little babes lay sound asleep 

On the shores of Slumber Bay, 
Dreaming of dear, good old Santa Claus, 

And thinking of Christmas Day. 

Blessings on their innocent souls 

Dreaming and slumbering there, 
While visions of spicy sugar plums 

Danced in the balmy night air. 

When rosy Dawn first roused herself 
She looked at them where they lay. 

And sent her Sunbeams to fetch them home 
To the land of every day. 

'Twas Christmas mom when they awoke, 
Their stockings were crammed with toys. 

In glee they crept from their soft warm beds 
To the round of Christmas joys. 

P. B. G. 
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Progress. 



I went up to prayer in the temple to-day, 

But the altar was grass o'ergrown; 
There were chinks in the wall for the winds at play, 

And moss on the altar stone. 

Then back to the town and its toil and fret 

I turned from the temple lone, — 
With a sigh for man — so soon to forget — 

For the goddess, forgotten and flown. 

H. O. WiNSLOW. 
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Widening Circles. 



She sleeps beside the sea 

Dreaming of me, 
And as she dreams one restless hand 
Gathers a pebble from the strand 

And drops it in the deep. 

*%^ ^f ^fe Sk 

^n 0^ #1* ^^ 

Far apart 
I watched the flooded tide 
With longing heart. 
When on the mirrored surface came a gleam 
As sunlight through a rifted cloud doth stream,- 
The distance hastened o'er, 
And at my side 
A ripple kissed the shore. 

Jax. 
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A Reverie. 



Alone by the hearth with its greedy blaze, 

I sit in the flickering gloom; 

Old scenes I paint in the curling flames 

And the shades of the dusky room. 

I long for the whirling, black wreaths of smoke, 

And covet each short-lived spark; 

I watch the flames till they die away 

And leave me alone in the dark. 

Then I stir the red coals, and I sit and dream, 

The fire and the wood are at strife. 

But plan as I may, the flame will win. 

For I sit by the hearth of my life. 

Harry W. Hastings, '04. 
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Primus Amor. 



I used to watch her as she sat, 

On Sunday, in the choir. 
And every time she glanced my way, 

My heart with love beat higher. 

And when she sang, it seemed as though 
The bonds which held me there 

Were loosened, and my soul, set free. 
Soared high into the air. 

I loved her so it brought a blush, 

Whene'er I heard her name, 
And when she sweetly smiled at me 

My heart burst into flame. 

Alas! between us lay a gulf 
As wide as earth from heaven; 

For she was twenty-three or more. 
And I was only seven. 

W. G. L. 
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Song— To a Little GirL 



If I were a bee and you were a flower, 

What do you think I'd do? 
I'd gather your sweetness every hour; 

That is what I would do. 

If I were the wind and you were a tree,, 

What do you think I'd do? 
I'd prattle and play and sing to thee; 

That is what I would do. 

If I were a lake and you were a star,. 

What do you think I'd do? 
I'd shine with your beauty from afar; 

That is what I would do. 

If I were a little girl just like you, 

What do you think I'd do? 
I'd grow up good, and sweet, and true; 

That is what I would do. 

Ruth. 
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Memorabilia, 

Class Poem, 1903. 



The breath of June is gone abroad to-day. 

It softly murmurs through our campus elms 

A haunting melody, that overwhelms 
The heart of youth with jubilant dismay. 
While, through the leaves that o'er us quivering play, 

The westering sun drops golden flakes of light, 

Which spread a dreamy haze upon the sight. 
And turn our thoughts to far-off yesterday. 

This granite seat beside the college gate 
Invites the dreamer to its decent shade. 
Here let us sit, ere yet the warm light fade 

Into the chiller dark, and meditate 

On games outplayed and mirth that waxeth late. 
Mayhap some elder spirits lingering here 
Will touch our thoughts with that serener cheer 

Of those who learned at last to laugh at fate. 

As yet we laugh not, comrade. You and I 
See new-born beauties in these buildings gray 
We soon must leave. We sadly turn away 

From the strange students who go gaily by. 

Untroubled, young, their weapons yet to try; 
And sadly, vainly, search forevermore 
Those vanished faces that in days of yore 

Set us on fire to climb Parnassus high. 
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It were as well had we not climbed at all. 
The hallowed heroes of our freshman days 
Loomed Titan-like before our timid gaze; 

Most truly great — now sped beyond recall. 

While — irony of fate — ^upon us fall 
Their mantles; unto us the motley crowd 
With mouths agape pay adulation loud. 

We know how slight our deeds, our worth how small. 

We planned, indeed — but plans too often fail. 
Our high achievements all as yet undone. 
Our cherished schemes abandoned one by one, 

We listless wait the envoy of the tale. 

We dreamed, indeed — but what may dreams avail? 
Our ardent thirst to drink the heady wine 
Of wanton Fame we must perforce resign, 

To sit with Stupor o'er a pot of ale. 

We laugh not as we think on moments sped. 

Half -squandered in our Springtide's fair abode; 

Nor grow we eager for the morrow's road, 
Down whose dark maze so far our dreams have fled. 
None ever knew whereto that pathway led 

Which we draw nigh, half-glad and half-afraid. 

Less wonder, then, that troubled and dismay'd 
We tell the wasted days that now are dead. 

Not all were wasted, for through merry ways 
Our college thoroughfare we wandered down. 
Our hearts exulted in the fame of Brown; 

We sang her praises in our lively lays. 

"Could time's great wheel turn back — " we idly phrase 
The pensive thought that sometimes haunts the mind, 
Till heartless reason bids us be resigned. 

Since bygone days are ever bygone days. 
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Bygones are bygones, but shall we forget 
Our little world because we leave its shore, 
And, save as pilgrims, may return no more? 

We owe it far too notable a debt — 

For teaching us the naked truth to set 
Above false-masked creeds in honor's shrine, 
For granting us a heritage divine 

Of wealth which knows no worldly loss or let. 

Here chance acquaintance swelled to friendship true 
And rolled along, an ever-widening stream 
Of waters sweet, where friendship and esteem 

Were wafted on to love for one or two. 

The inward eye delighteth now to view 
Kindly professors, who to us have taught 
The higher life, and college mates whom naught 

Could ever make less dear to me and you. 

Thinking again on times forspent, we see 
A classroom, with its slumber and its din; 
A laughing group, with pipes and smoke-wreaths thin ; 

A rainy night when tales pass merrily; 

Or, on a clear spring evening, you and me 
Down a still river floating at our ease. 
With friendly stars above and friendly breeze. 

That show us hidden secrets silently. 

Who could not wish fair-featured Time would stay 
His sudden flight, nor gaze with mournful eye 
On those bright fields that far behind us lie. 

Touched with the waning splendor of the day? 

Yet who would wish to come once more the way 
Now overpast; once more to pluck and eat 
The wayside fruit, the bitter with the sweet; 

Descend strange glens and toil o'er mountain gray? 
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Not you and I. We hear the old days call 

With all their thousand voices for delay; 

We see their blossoms fading fast away, 
Their sunlight failing from the western wall. 
But such a fate, we know, must e'en befall 

The days that come and eke the days that go; 

So says the melting of last winter's snow, 
So say the leaves that sicken in the fall. 

Long years ago the old-time dreamers came 
To smoke and sing where you and I now sit. 
They turned their rhymes and proved their slender wit- 
Played out their part in this eternal game. 
When we are gone 'twill all be much the same; 
For other dreamers wait their turn to blow 
Their melancholy smoke-wreaths to and fro, 
And sigh once more their grief in meters lame. 

Oh, wherefore weep for woe of what must be? 

There yet is time to quaff the cup of joy; 

To live in pleasure sans alloy 
Those days and nights that brought to you and me 
Ecstatic thrills undreamed of — days when we 

Tramped woods, swam rivers, or in student guise 

Read tales beneath a tree; nights manywise 
Spent, some o'er books; some in Bohemian glee. 

The sunset glory deepens to its end; 

The sombre shadows spread and merge in one. 

Softly upon the air strange whispers run 
Of merry days to be. Then let us lend 
Our voices low to mellow songs, and spend 

In lightsome mood the moments that remain. 

Before the "grad's" oblivion we gain, 
And from our last high pedestal descend. 

William Thomson Hastings. 
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Beyond. 



I know not how nor when nor where, 
But some day in the dim, deep future, there 
We shall meet, 

Hand clasped in hand and heart to heart. 
Eye to eye, and clearer then, for wide apart 
The veil of sense is rent. 

A sleep, a dream, a good-night's parting word, 
A night-watch as we cross the ford. 
Then — ^Ah! Grim death grows sweet. 

P. M. 
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Disappointed Ambitions. 



My ship is coming home to me 

At last! 'Tis long I've hoped and sighed 
For her, but now she's on the sea 

Just waiting for the wind and tide, 
And then her freight will be my own. 

The hopes, the fond desires of years 
She brings to me, to me alone. 

And now away with all past fears! 

But, oh, the wind begins to blow. 

My ship gives way beneath the gale. 
The black waves toss her to and fro. 

Help, God! Must my ambitions fail? 
The hopes of years amount to naught? 

The answer's yes. The billows roar. 
Catch up the craft so richly fraught. 

And leave a wreck upon the shore. 

W. A. S. 
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The Flower. 



My father was the rosy morning light, 
My mother, the pale virgin dew of night. 
Winds came and breathed upon me and I lived. 

F. Severance Johnson. 
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Fairyland Joys. 



Come, dance with me out on the meadows, 
And waltz on the flower-spangled lea; 

Come, play hide-and-seek in the forests. 
And flirt with the nymphs in each tree. 

Let us follow the sweet fairy maidens. 
Till the long day draws to a close. 

Then steal away, weary of playing, 
To sleep in the heart of a rose. 

Then at morning we'll wake with the sunrise 
And frolic the whole livelong day. 

At tickling the boys and the babies. 
And teasing the kittens at play. 

Ah! our life is but one round of pleasure, 
With never a care in the breast. 

For none but we elfins and fairies 
Can find the best fun and sweet rest. 

W. T. Hastings. 
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The Sword of Light. 

Class Poem, 1897. 



In that dim day, when myth held sway 

In murmurous glades afar, 
Were tales rich-fraught, and glimmering thought 

Came down from Alvatar. 
Then lock-bound fast, with wealth so vast 

Time's treasure-house was sure, 
But bars outburst, and walls revers'd. 

That wealth could scarce endure. 

So one small gem I'd crave for them, 

One jewel rich and rare. 
To give new light as a beacon bright. 

To rift life's darksome air, — 
A mellowing ray to melt away 

The sudden frosts of life; 
A tale of eld, and within is held 

A hope when life's sorrows are rife. 

I. 

In a distant land when the strife of time 

Had not scattered the people afar. 
An eager youth in that gentle clime. 

Rich-bom 'neath a smUing star. 
When orphaned, scattered his wealth too free. 

And helpless, reckless, and wild. 
His money quick-flow'd as the sands to the sea^ 

Till eftsoon he was shrewdly beguil'd. 
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For a hoary old Druid approached him one day, 

When the youth was poverty-prest, 
And said in a gentle, persuasive way, 

"Come now and your mind set at rest. 
Come wager with me, for you cannot but win. 

And I've guineas enough and to spare." 
And the Druid lost with a sick'ning grin. 

'Twere best for the youth to beware. 

He wager'd and wager'd till his wealth he regained, 

Then wager'd and won a fair bride, 
But to temptation weak, in nothing restrained. 

He could not in a blessing abide. 
He wager'd once more, and his bride was the stake. 

The cold-eyed Druid was there. 
And he pounced on his prey, when at last he could make 

That callow, weak youthling despair. 

And bride bereft he wander'd the shore. 

Where the whirls their white spray shed 
And out of the mist that the sea-breeze bore 

A naiad quick outsped. 
And she told him the secret, and gave him the charm 

By which his desire he might gain. 
With him she wept; but a sturdy right arm 

Was never, she said, in vain. 

Never again would his joy return. 

His bride and wealth come back. 
Till by conquest and strife, he should finally earn 

A relief for his mind's sad wrack. 
And gain from its bearer the fam'd sword of light, 

For arm'd with that sword he was sure. 
That nought could withstand him, of power and of might, 

That nought 'gainst that sword could endure. 
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And he hastened back o'er the shingly shore 

While the gulls low-flapped nearby, 
And he travelled the shore's mosaic once more, 

Looking above at the sky, 
For a line of gold lipp'd the wan, wide west 

And sent a thrill o'er the sea. 
E'en thro' the youth's sad heart opprest, 

A thrill of ecstacy. 

O'er land and sea on enchanted steed. 

Strong-hearted he sped on his way. 
And he left beneath the heaven-cloud mead. 

And the light, pure realms of day. 
To the castle walls where his bride was bom; 

Her father — good Druid was he — 
Said the sought-for sword by another was borne, 

Deep-skill'd in sorcery. 

But daunted in nothing, with face never pal'd. 

The sorcerer's castle he sought. 
Where were three high walls by none o'erscal'd. 

And there seemed no safer spot. 
Yet o'er two walls his magic steed 

Bore him one day and the next. 
While the Druid, vanquish'd, and forced to recede. 

Was deeply and sadly perplext. 

For never before was his magic ill-spent. 

But here his enchantments were vain; 
The zealous youth so austerely bent. 

No menace could now restrain. 
For his hope grew bright, and his heart grew strong 

When after he cross'd each wall 
It crumbled to dust and sifted along 

At the wind-wave's beck and call. 
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Steedless the third day his journey he went, 

With harp like Orpheus old; 
He swept its strings, and gently bent 

The trees within the wold. 
O'er downcast walls he made his way 

Up to the sorcerer's room. 
Where he in Druid slumber lay, 

LuU'd by the harp to doom. 

With impetuous hands he seiz'd the sword. 

Which hung by the chimney-side, 
Sheath'd in its scabbard, dark and gor'd. 

And back to his steed he hied. 
He scour'd o'er land and away o'er sea 

Till he found the Druid old. 
Who had lost him his wealth and his bride fair to see^ 

And now was regal'd with his gold. 

As he drew from its sheath the sword of light. 

It flash'd like the morning sun; 
And the wretched Druid he slew in his might. 

Exultant when the deed was done. 
He regain'd his bride, and the wealth restor'd, 

On him kind fortune smil'd, 
But he ever kept by his side the sword, — 

The "sword of light" well-styled. 

n. 

A bit of older world-romance, 
A treasure-trove I would enhance. 

And weave with wanton hand 
The fancied tissue of a legend old. 
Full-rich bejewelled, warp of gold. 

Containing a silver strand. 
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Though small the gift that fancy grants, 
There is a wondrous consonance 

Between that youth of eld, 
And him who now seeks out the main, 
And wanders o'er earth's broad champaign, 

So fervor-full impelPd. 

For him are bitter buffs and blows. 
And the world cares not how many woes 

Oppose his onward way. 
Yet indefeasible, he's ne'er 
Cast down by gloom or care. 

If weapon'd for the fray. 

If by his side the sword of light 
Glistens with that pure gleam so bright. 

There's no need to fear; 
That sword by sturdy hands oppos'd 
Will open up each pathway clos'd. 

And never meet compeer. 

But as the youth could only gain 
That sword by earnest toil and strain, 

And by one purpose sure. 
So only can each one of us. 
With single aim, e'er emulous, 

A certain course secure. 

Comes not this weapon at behest, 
Tho' e'er so urgent the request. 

But granted 'tis to those 
Who ever seek with earnest mind. 
Who to the good with soul-confin'd 

Care not for sweet repose. 
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And but one light the way illumes, 
The cheering gleam and od'rous fumes 

Of purpose richly blest, 
That grows e'er brighter and more bright 
Till lost at last in the sword's pure light, 

It gratifies the quest. 

For this is the light of a mind august. 
The light of a conscience, judgment-just, 

The light of a stable will, — 
A light that is fed by a ceaseless source, 
With a deep-souled shaft to re-enforce. 

Rich hope to e'er instill. 

III. 

But with this sword the battle's on. 

The long-enduring heart 
Will all his armor quickly don. 

And then depart; 

To wander round the rampart lines, 
O'er-brimm'd with warlike zeal. 

Within the serried ranks' confines 
No fear to feel. 

We fight no shadows of great power, 

No vapid forms the while. 
To menace and to make us cower 

With servile guile. 

We fight no hollow sunbeams' front 

With shadows in their train. 
We must endure the steady brunt 

Of world-campaign. 
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The goad is no fantastic woe, 

When care may blast our hope, 
Nor is it some mere glory-glow 

With which we cope. 

Nor can we heavy-hearted seek 

Some sanctitude of rest. 
No surcease of our toil bespeak, — 

Of our unrest. 

So fight we must, nor bask nor ease, 

Thro' bitter days and bright. 
But never may our hand release 

The sword of light. 

IV. 

For now come true those earlier dreams. 

Those dreams of pleasure, dreams of pain, 
But time has brought this mom, so pure it seems, 

No sad'ning strain 
Yet blasts its purity. 

For once again the sweet refrain 
Of summer's innate ecstacy 
Doth rise. 
Each heart full-frees. 
And strenuous streams of richest harmony, 
With nought of sighs. 
Destroy all care. 
A somnolescence 'vades the air, 
And singing birds on pinions fleet 
In adulation vie. 
Four times have they their happy nests. 

With joy replete. 
Rebuilt amid some sea of foliage 
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Ere, stranger-travellers, we sought some training for our 
future quests. 

A breeze scent-laden moves the leaves, 
And summer heat and press relieves; 

In clouds the mom arose. 
But sunlight crimson-edg'd the clouds, 
And drove away the darkling shrouds. 

So black, tenebricose. 

The day is fair for we soon sail 

Thro' the mist of the boundless sea, 
Tho' our sails be small and our bark be frail, 

To an isle of mystery. 
Volum'nously solemn we need never be, 
Tho' shadowy skirts of clouds will flee, 

And the dim-seen, distant land 
Will rise 'bove the wave, 
If their power we out-brave, 

And faithful fulfill our command. 
For sword-equipped we're ever strong. 

If 'tis the sword of light. 
If pulses of fire rush the blood along. 

If we ever fight for the right, 
And drift not along in the fancy-free. 
With a weak and fearful heart in fee. 

For ours are not the sun-set labors 

Of a fast-departing day. 
And we wear no far- wrought sabers. 

We've a sword for life's foray. 
In the purpling hours of morning, 

March we out in proud convoys. 
In the long-pierced, happy dawning 

With its lambent, thrilling joys. 
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Gleams of passing mirth recurring, 

Ne'er approaches hope's eclipse, 
Golden argosies averring. 

With a fervor e'er equips. 

'Tis not ever resignation 

To be content with any lot. 
For often 'tis but mere probation, 

Testing for a tenser knot. 
Since to all losses we're not fated. 

For victory is oft deferr'd. 
Yet when the battle has abated 

Certain 'tis we'll not have err'd. 
If the stinging thong of sorrow 

Has but incensed for the fight. 
If no weapon we e'er borrow. 

But ever wield the sword of light. 

In action there is no delay 

Tho' oft enlarged vision helps the artist's pen; 
For not with self-complacent boast 

Should eager men 
E'er seek the heart's desire again. 

The wish they sought a former day. 
Detach thyself from yester-deeds. 
They've pass'd beyond the power to change. 
Another duty supersedes, — 
Thee to estrange. 
The incarnation of some thoughts divine 

Impels, 
And morning-hearted we enshrine 
Hope within our hearts' strong cells. 
'Tis hope leads on to greater heights, — 
To faith in him above, 
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And bliss resides within the soul 

That worships right, 

In faith's soft warmth of love. 
Yet hope in man doth not avail, 

But trust in God is sure, 
For self-control 
Must slip from out the soul's own fane, 

One seething principle endure. 
That life is life to him who lives. 

From tim'rous spring and earth's increase. 
The lightsome grace that nature gives, 
To autumn of our days, their wane. 

The autumn-time of peace. 
And brightly-blazon'd be the deeds 

Of those who, valiant, wield the sword 
With a mind august and a conscience just. 
With a hope and faith that supply all needs. 

And a heart with zeal full oft-restor'd. 
And the sturdy stroke of an arm's strong thrust. 

V. 

These are the days when the summer winds blow gently 

o'er the land, 
When the waters wash in the rippling lines along the 

edge of the sand. 
When the arrows of light at the early dawn, shoot up 

thro' the mist of the east, 
And silver the foam with the rise of the sun, with the light 

that is ever increas'd. 
And never till time's shadowy wings o'ercast our fading 

lights. 
Shall we forget our nobler dreams, the plans each heart 

indites. 
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For the world may frown on us, tho' heavy be her hand, 
We care not tho' she trouble us, and all our ways with- 
stand. 
The skies in grayish monotones in morning oft arise, 
At sunset evening's gorgeous reds suffuse the western skies. 
'Tis now we feel the mighty prestige of this honor'd 

place. 
Like the rounding of the circle on the water's face. 
So emulous may we depart from this smooth-swarded 

bower. 
To ply the tasks with vigorous zeal, not resting on our 

power. 
The higher flies the lark above, the richer grows its lay, 
The nearer soars the soul to God, the sweeter is the way^ 
And our short quest will have no fears, and every danger 

lose. 
If He looks down and smiles on us, and daily strength 

renews. 
If God-upheld, and love-impell'd, our sword defends the 

right. 
It may be when the battle's done, we'll gain a crown of 

light. 

Charles Ernest White. 
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Under the Elms. 

Class Poem, 1898. 



There are lights in the curtained windows of the college 

row of halls 
And the slate roofs shine like snow-frost where the mystic 
moon-mist falls, 
For the clouds of the storm have blown away, and the 
moon looks clean and scrubbed, 
As if the old woman of Mother Goose days 
Had flown on her broom by magic ways. 
And the face of the moon had rubbed. 
And brushed up the stars till they twinkled and gleamed 
— I don't say that she did, but so the case seemed. 
In the night. 

The circle shadows of 'lectric globes are swinging across 
the grass. 

And play with those of the old regime that belong to the 
bird-caged gas. 

There's a smell of wet concrete and rain-soaked wood 
that comes from the four-lined elms. 

There are shadow leaves that slide on the walls with pat- 
terns from giant realms. 

There's the 'um and 'ziz of a rushing car with its eye of 
an ogre kind 

With a glare on the rails for rods ahead and the wind 
hanging on behind— 
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No other sound, the car has gone, the street again is still, 
While the big green gate that rules the fence keeps watch 

on the quiet hill. 
The walks that wait old men's return, smoke in the blue 

low light. 
Oh real, yet mystical, seems it all, when the storm has 

cleared in the night. 

Alone in his room Wee Winkie sat when the sleepy hours 

were small. 
Alone with the steady breath of the gas that yellowed the 

sign-hung wall 
And cobbed in the comers. Wee Winkie dozed and laid 

his head on his sleeves 
While the old sand-man of sun-down times 
Came out of the land of nursery-rh)mies 
And sprinkled the eyes of this college man, 

This patient, satient college man, 
'Till he roused himself, a trifle riled, 
At being mistaken for a child. 
And opened the window. The glow fused out and gilded 

the leaves. 
In the night. 

Back in his brain he saw himself a skirted child once more 
Who played, one autumn's day, upon a pond's red wooded 

shore. 
The water shone like some stained polished desk. The 

further bank. 
Reflected upside down below the water, blurred and sank 
All saggling; trees and sun and the deep lost sky were 

mimiced there, 
In liquid air. 
'Twas upside-down land. 
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Then to his childish brain it truly seemed 
Some strange, fantastic land, real yet unreal, 
Hung there below the bank. 



—And now. Wee Winkie, grown in college lore, 
With elbows leaning on his window sill. 
Eyes staring, thought the college grounds at times 
Seemed strange, fantastic, real and yet unreal. 
Another upside-down land. 

And he recalled those picture days, and these are the 
days that he recalled; 

The learned professor crouched in his chair with an air 

of well-earned repose. 
With watch on his desk, as he lectured, absorbed. His 

glasses waved on his nose 
And he said: "If the point is understood, I'll proceed 

to the second point." 
And the class looked wise, for they understood. So he 

passed to the second point. 
And crayoned a diagram pale on the board. The chalk 

slipped — heard we a squeak? 
'Twas the diagram's shriek of pigmy glee. 
Defying the class so it seemed to me. 

Though some said the thing could'nt speak. 
The men with their names in the A. B. C.'s sat worried 

and watched in the long front row, 
Their pencils pant as they follow the notes, paying atten- 
tion whether or no. 
But the men in the rear stretch, sprawl and tilt in each 

yellow and knife-cut seat. 
And hold their chins, and fidget their hands. A fall wind 

blew from the dusty street 
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And cooled the lips of the window men. From near the 

church where the ivies creep 
Some wandering, unknown fiddler played. 
Men smoked outside on the brown worn steps; a whiff 

blew in; their voices made 
A droning, meaningless, soothing sound, as voices do 

when you're half asleep. 
The wind was warm, for the term was fall, and giving 

the curtain some noisy shakes. 
It blew the thoughts of an idle boy to the summer seas 

where the great fog makes 
The sun as dim as an orange lamp that bums behind 

some pearl gray screen, 
A swollen disc that's faintly seen. 
— ^Where are your thoughts, my college man, 
Your closed eyes seeing a summer's day. 

Somebody nudge my college man. 
The learned professor is frowning his way 
And cries, "Mr. Clay, 

Explain that point!" 
And midst the laughs of the seated men 
Clay rises, but quicker sits down again. 
And such is a typical class-room day. 

And another day that he recalled was a winter's day: 

For days the clouds had moved from the north like a 
mighty ice-flow down the sea. 
The snow had come with a sizzling sound. 
Like water that boils in an iron kettle while some old 

granny brews her tea. 
And now, on this winter's afternoon, the hill was frothy 
with snow. 
And the thick white twigs, bent low, bent high. 
Like little lamb's tails hung out to dry, 
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Were waggling all in a row, 

On the campus. 

And though the walls were stuccoed with the snow where 

the sparrows dive at play, 
There was something soft in the depths of the sky recall- 
ing a summer's day, 
The snore of shovels came from the walks where the 

workers bend and rest; 
A student passed with a flying coat that his red hand 

squeezed at his chest. 
Far over the city's chimnies' haze, the sun's rich, liquid 

glow 
Caught and pinked the broken smoke that blew to the 

bay below, 
And it shone along on the smooth steel track and sleigh- 
ruts on the street 
Where the gibbet-hung electric globes sparked blue at 

the sun's retreat. 
The telegraph wires that sing to the fields were sagging 

like heavy twine, 
And the pickets, ranked in the college fence. 

Like bed-time boys of a boarding school, 
Were clothed in a night-gowned, night-capped Ime, 
Though it seemed to me they might feel cool. 
On the campus. 
Men hurry home from store and shop ; they talk of money, 

clubs, and freight, 
But somehow they forget it all when passing through 

the college gate. 
The western hills had stolen the sun. The shadows 

came for the mad charade. 
The long thin rod of a radiant car leaped from the wire, 

and snapping, made 
The sides of the house a blinding green, 
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Like the sudden blast of a demon furnace, livid in dusk, 

Satanic shade. 
The college halls, with windows ranged in lighted tiers, 

illumined, loom 
Like four-decked frigates, ice-bound hulks, solid in the 

frozen gloom. 
And such is the typicBl winter's day. 

And another day that he recalled was a spring-time day : 

The people are all coming and are prancing by the 

"Gym." 
There is a conscious little Junior with a girl beside of him, 
There are light girls, dark girls, girls with colored hair, 
For what's the use of playing ball unless the girls are 

there ? 

The students on the ruddy planks are barking with delight, 
And smiling at the pretty girls, a thing that isn't right. 
The grand-stand is a garden where gorgeous bonnets 

grow 
Like bands of nodding crocuses, a human flower-show. 
Up goes a ball ! The flowers wave, old men pop up and 

.yeu, 

While the coacher gives his siren cry of "Well, well, 
well!" 

And when the game is over, the living flowers rise 
And chatter up the campus while the sun is in their eyes. 
A gay-bedecked procession of ye knights and ladies fair. 
While groups of student bachelors enviously stare. 

But, after dark, on the old stone steps, lounge young 

heedless student shapes; 
A match-flame flares on a bending face, intent on a pipe ; 

the smoke escapes 
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Unseen in the dark. The little red dots of cigar ends 

move 
Like midget lanterns signalling. 
Men sing the praises of the "old gray mule;" there's a 

minor chord, their heads incline, 
Down sink their chins. The stragglers hold the last few 

words of every line 
To show that they too know the song. Near by brays 

some discordant horn. 
Men lie full length on the long cool grass; while out on 

the street where the globe stars shine 
Some servant maids peer through the fence, giggle, gabble, 

pause, are gone — 
And such is the typical spring-time day. 

And the class-room day, and spring-time day, and the 
winter day of fallen snow. 

Seemed strange, fantastic, real, unreal, as his upside- 
down land long ago. 

Wee Winkie rose from his window seat. The silent 

moon threw spraying beams 
Upon the trees and darkened halls where students slept 

with foolish dreams. 
Those knowing halls with iron alcoves bounded by wise 

leather books. 
Those halls where shapes with yellow bones and wire 

nerves suspend from hooks. 
Those halls where rest the Grecian heroes, men of plaster, 

noble cripples! 
'Twas hard to think that Class-Day night could come, 

that time that binds the clasp before men sever, 
On Class-Day night, when e'er a sound like winds that 

o'er the lanterns pass 
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It's but the brush of slippered feet that sweep across the 

campus grass; 
On Class-Day night, when lost in yells and falling sparks 

and rocket-blaze 
The Senior Class swings down the hill, out from the 

land of student days. 
Into the land of work, forever. 
But Class-Day night was still far oflF. Wee Winkie 

smiled. The sandman crept 
Unnoticed up to Winkie' s side and touched his eyes. 

Wee Winkie slept. 
' We must leave our upside-down land, and we seldom 

can return, 
For we're moving towards a struggling world, a world 

that's real and stem. 
And some have gone, the bugle called them, for the flag 

is on the hUl, 
How it gloried in the sunlight when the boys were out at 

drill! 
The days beneath the chapel bell have rushed too quickly 

by, 

Days fresh as clouds of blossoms traced on God's June 

morning sky. 
When in our rooms sound younger voices than the gone 

familiar ones. 
When our pictures in the album seem old-fashioned to 

our sons, 
Then thoughts of Alma Mater's love will strengthen us 

once more, 
As the great wave lifts the swimmer and helps him to 

the shore. 

Frederick William Arnold, Jr. 
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Fate. 



DaAy we were growing dearer, 
Dafiy we were growing nearer, 

Soon, thought I, 

Ere we die, 
We'll clasp hands, thou and I. 

Yea, to-morrow I shall hold thee, 
Y^a, to-morrow I shall fold thee 

Heart to heart. 

Ne'er to part, 
I shall know thee as thou art. 

But there never came a morrow. 
But a long to-day of sorrow: 

Ere I knew 

Thou smild'st adieu. 
God, what is it thou dost do? 

P. M, 
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No More of Tears. 



O friend of mine you're bowed in tears 

To-night; you see no gladsome ray. 
For you there seems but desert years 

Where all was joy but yesterday. 
Yes bowed in tears, such bitter tearg; 

The tears that speak the broken heart. 
No parting of the gloom appears; . 

Your mother's dead, you're torn apart. 
Yes, torn apart. No more to see 

Each other's face. O bitter pain 
That this is so, that this must be. 

That you shall never meet again! 

But listen friend, the silent hour 

Is fashioning anew our mind. 
And through the realm of nature's bower 

I hear sweet tones, majestic, kind; 
The tones we hear not with the ears. 

But those that echo in the soul; 
The tones that vibrate through the years 

And charm them as they ever roll, — 
The silent music of the night 

Reveals the sweetness of a sigh. 
And higher thinking shows the right — 

You must, you will meet bye and bye! 

A. D. C. 
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Music. 



When, as the day grows dim, 

Soft music steals on the enchanted air, 

The wild bird on the swaying limb. 
Or instrumental tones, or human voices dear, 
They are but breathings from a higher sphere, 

Bringing a few faint notes of the eternal hymn. 

Rdc. 
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The Coming of the Storm. 



Piled high by driving winds, the storm clouds sail 
Like conquering squadrons hastening to the fray; 
Along their crescent battle-order play 
Their eager warlike banners, black and pale. 
Beneath their might the thickening air doth quail, 
The sun in terror smks, and fearful day 
Withdraws from cowering earth its last low ray — 
Swift comes the blotting rain and deadly hail! 

Now lurid lightning bolts and chains are cast 
From cloud to eartii; destro)dng winds arise; 
Wild waves overwhelm the cliffs; element vies 
With element in horrid strife; aghast 
The shuddering mountains fall upon the shore- 



In dreadful dark Heaven's war-drums roll and roar! 

Henry Craspin. 
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<*He Discovered that he was a Leper.'* 

(HAWAn.) 



Chide me not that I come not near! 
Listen, tho' bitter the words you hear. 
Love! I am come to say farewell — 
Doomed till death to a living hell; 
For you, my hot heart throbs and pains. 
But the dread white poison is in my veins 
And I go, ere morning shall blot that star. 
To Molokai where the lepers are! 

But sometimes, love, when the sun is gone. 
And the great white moon looks smiling on. 
While the bright stars blaze in the tropic sky, 
And the beach waves ruffle, and swish, and die, 
And the night winds linger and laugh or moan, 
Will you stand in the garden, here, alone. 
Watching the swell of the splendid sea. 
And sometimes think of the past and — me? 

But stop! I ask no promises; no! 
The months and the years will come and go. 
Dark winged sorrow takes flight at last, 
Then, when the love that was is past. 
Another will hold thee close to his heart. 
Another will play thy lover's part — 
Heaven keep thee! — while I — ^while I 
Lie dying — the death that the lepers die! 

F. Putney, Jr. 
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So Live. 



I do not know what heavenly joys 

Beyond the skies, may some day meet 

My wondering gaze; 

The nature of that awful blaze 

I do not know nor care. 

I only know that I must live 

Where God in his eternal plan 

My fate has spun; 

So live, that He shall say, "well done," 

When I lie down to rest. 

G. H. R.. 
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Before the Dawn. 

Class Poem, 1902. 



Night! 

Gloomy and abhorrent 

With wings cloud-capped 

Wrought in the womb of the universe 

Chaos-bom and chaos-bearing 

The unspeakable night 

Holds us in net manifold 

Inescapable. 

Before us 

Silent 

The sullen sea 

Shrouded in phantom-mist 

Stealthily breathes the eternal mystery 

In ceaseless whisperings. 

Ages hence it seems 

The feeble moon that long 

Had guided us 

Flickered awhile amid the fitful fog 

Then fell a prey to night 

Insatiate. 

But now 

No light in the gloom 

Save where there shine 

Seven stars in west — 

And, lo, in the east are seven stars! 
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Ah, black has been the night, and cheerless 
A mighty change in us has wrought. 

No longer dare we face it fearless 
Who formerly full brave had fought. 

For we are few who then were many. 
And feeble now who once were strong. 

The dreary night has not left any 
To sing who once had many a song. 

No song is heard nor sound of singing 
The lips are mute that once had sung; 

No anthem in our soul is ringing 
For round our hearts the night has clung. 

Aye, we are wan and worn and weary 
With anxious waiting for the dawn; 

Too weak we are to curse the dreary 
Night that never will be gone. 

Though sick at heart we've not ceased praying 
With whispered prayers for break of day— 

But O, why is the dawn delaying? 
Can hateful night endure alway? 

Full strange this night we've passed together 
But we ourselves have grown more strange. 

The facing of the wind and weather 
Has wrought in us a wondrous change. 

Once hand took hand and held clasped tight — 
From heart to heart there leapt a thought 

And all our faces filled with light 
To feel the change that had been wrought 
By contact with the common thought. 
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The common thought that we are all 

Alike in mind and heart and soul. 
Then heart to heart did gently call 

And to each heart there softly stole 

The knowledge of a kindred soul. 

So walked in silence side by side 
The ones who judged each other bad. 

Nor cease they now nor try to hide 
The lesson that we all have had 
To call at no time no man bad. 

For now amongst us all we know 

There cannot be a last or first, 
Nor may we ever dare to show 

Whom God will call the best or worst. 

Who stands before Him best or first? 

So have the old creeds fallen, so shaken what once was 

strong ! 
So are the barriers broken till right now becomes the olden 

wrong. 
Narrow the paths we were treading, now wide is the 

way we go. 
Fallen the hedges that shut us away from the friend or foe. 
Now that we walk thus together and suflEer beside the sea 
Where in the night shall we wander now that the whole 

is free? 
Will never a new path open now that the old have gone ? 
Old is the night and grievous, but where is the flush of 

dawn? 

But come and cease from weeping 
We'll live the rest in night. 
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Perhaps there'll be m sleeping 

A solace for our plight. 
With hearts a little fretful 
Of old-times not forgetful 
With eyes a bit regretful 

We'll look no more for light. 

Since God's not in his heaven 

Nor ever was on earth, 
'Twas madness to have striven 

For dreams of empty worth. 
By fools we've been benighted 
By cowards been aflFrighted 
By baubels been delighted 

And trinkets without mirth. 

Since life is full of sorrow 

And at its best is bad, 
Since pain comes on the morrow 

While all to-day is sad, 
With no more thought of laughter 
Nor hope in life hereafter 
Of life we'll say we've quaflFed her 

And can no more be glad. 

No thoughts of sombre duty 
Nor cares we will endure. 

We'll follow phantom beauty 
In each enticing hue. 

So seeking only pleasure 

In half-enraptured leisure 

The lovely then we'll treasure 
And but in pain be poor. 
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And here in languid dreaming 

To limpid memory 
Of pleasure half the seeming 

Will come in re very; 
In hazy films enchanted 
Adown the dawn-light slanted 
Ecstatically granted 

Pale vision we shall see. 

At last when Death shall seize us 

With bitter visage grim 
Though nothing then shall please us 

We'll calmly go with him. 
And he will find us fearless, 
Though lids may not be tearless 
For love seems surely cheerless 

To dying eyes grown dim. 

And thus we'll die ungrieving 

As men of valor ought, 
Unstained to beauty leaving 

Whatever beauty brought. 
So now with rest from motion 
And every vain commotion 
We'll keep without emotion 

The palace fair of thought. 

But hark! 

Hear you not through the night sounds of tears that are 
falling like rain? 

'Tis the wail of the weeping of women in anguish with 
pain. 

They are toiling and weeping with hearts that are break- 
ing unheard, 
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And they stretch out to us their hands — can we see them 

unstirred ? 
Shall we leave them all helpless to suffer that we may 

enjoy 
The bright dreams of the beauty of art till our senses 

shall cloy 
With their surfeiting sweetness? Ah, no! Can we see 

how arrayed 
Is each vision in blood-colored garments, and still undis- 
mayed 
Can we stay in our mind-pleasure-palace and be not 

afraid ? 
Far above the sweet strains of our music there echoes 

the cry 
Of the poor, who, unpitied, almost are glad that they die. 

Then away with our dreams of the art-life ! Since we are 

the men with the might. 
Unto us is the duty of battling mid wrong and the low 

for the right. 
We are strong and our minds are well trained to fight all 

that is filthy in life 
Though our names shall be dragged in the mire and our 

bodies grow weak with the strife. 
Though our lips they shall bleed and our hands shall 

bleed sorrUy once and again, 
We will fight with our eyes facing foe-wards and die as 

we lived, like to men! 
We will set not our heart upon riches but goods of the 

mind and the soul. 
We will follow with love that is earnest, with love that is 

true and is whole. 
Though the dawn never comes as we struggle, but night 

our eyes always shall dim, 
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To the end we will fight for the truth and find God in 
the working for Him! 



But hush! 

Slowly the mist is rising 

From the sea that is strangely troubled. 

On the breeze is borne from the waters 

The quick sharp scent of the salt. 

See how palely shine 

The seven stars in the west! 

And lo, — in the east is the flush of dawn! 

Charles R. Austin. 



A/ 
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The Voices of the Elms. 

Class Poem, 1900. 



The lights bum dim, and waving shadows creep 
Amid the halls, where tired students sleep, 

And the drowsy calm of night overwhelms 
My transient thoughts, as in my college room 
I sit, and hear from out the deepening gloom. 

The voices of the elms. 

They blend their myriad voices in songs of many keys, 
Of life spent here in college, beneath these same elm trees. 
Of its common joys, and pleasures, and its painful things 

as well, 
Till in a mighty chorus these themes all seem to swell- 

At first, quite dim and indistinct, I hear 
The solo parts of each successive year. 

Sung softly, slowly, one by one. 
Until at last they die and fade away. 
Like tinted clouds of a summer's day 

At the setting of the sun. 

With the elm trees' rueful moaning, borne on the soft 
night breeze, 

Comes a song oif Freshman existence, from the sweet- 
voiced singing trees. 

Telling of days in the autumn, glorious days that are sped, 

When first in the role academic, was raised a childish 
head; 
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Of the first night spent in college — a weary, home-sick 

night,— 
When bravely were made resolutions to study, and do 

the right, 
And the purchase of pipes and tobacco, arid the tedious 

leammg to smoke, 
Of evenings spent in a theatre, and days when some went 

"broke." 
It sings of inter-class rushes, when so and so cracked his 

head, 
And how next day all went to Chapel, to hear what the 

President said. 
Of how French was "rushed" for the Kappas, and Biggs 

who joined the Freaks, 
And how mathematics was hated — all this the song 

bespeaks. 

And now these voices fade away, and somewhat louder 

than before. 
There comes a song which sure betells the pleasure- 
loving Sophomore. 
Merrily, light and joyful, it tells of happy days, 
Spent by these youths of leisure in many varied ways. 
Days spent in teasing the Freshmen, or plottng their 

ruin and fall; 
In planning their first social venture — "The Annual 

Sophomore Ball — " 
In walking the streets on a Sunday, swinging a new 

class cane. 
Or in seeking out some college widow, and devoutly 
"rushing" the same. 
No discordant sounds I hear to mar the brilliance of this 

song. 
Its complete and perfect beauty, and its cadence full and 
strong, 
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All bespeak a joy of living and a hope in future things, 
Which is latent while in adolescence, youth's exultant 
clarion rings. 

Then comes the song of Junior year, in rich and mellow 

tones. 
Sung by these stately singers, as the night wind sadly 

moans, 
And with the soft accompaniment of the ever-crooning 

breeze 
Come the faint notes of a love song in the singing of the 

trees. 
For the first sweet touch of romance, in the life of a college 

boy. 
Comes in this same old Junior year, when the world seems 

to employ 
Its most subtle and artful measures to make one loose 

his heart. 
And to cause from the dear, old home life — a gradual 

drawing apart. 
It sings of midnight study, of writing briefs and themes. 
And hours of lazy loafing, filled with hazy dreams 
Of misty castles in the air, and of some auspicious day 
Which is very pleasant to think of, yet the singing dies 

away. 

And 'tis the song of Senior year, that the trees are 

singing now — 
A song of many accomplished, and many a broken vow. 
Made as a thoughtful Freshman, when college life was 

new. 
Perhaps giving joy or regret, now that the course is 

through. 
A song which sings of friendship, of college days nearly 

past 
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Which all have learned to cherish, although they've gone 

so fast; 
Days filled with a joy of living, the best we shall ever know, 
Which shall flood the years with memories, while the river 

of life shall flow. 
It sings of the great big future, staring one full in the face, 
But suggestive of hopeful feelings, that there shall be a 

place 
To work in the world's great strivings, to do what one 

has to do 
With the knowledge of being ready, with the purpose of 

being true. 

And now the voices raise in chorus strong — 

Like the burst of some long-pent-up song 
From the soul of one who sought to drown 

The beautiful things of life deep within 

His heart, because of sorrow or of sin- 
In praise of life at Brown. 

In a chorus which rivals in beauty the songs of the deep- 
voiced sea, 

When lashed to its wildest fury by the wind blowing 
full and free 

For many a day o'er its surface; and so the old campus 
trees. 

Wise, watchful — aroused by the night wind, sing of col- 
lege scenes like these. 

It is the hour of evening, at the close of a warm spring 

day, 
When the students are through with lessons, and the time 

has come for play. 
When the workingman's day is over and the busy city 

below 
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Yields up its grist of care-worn men, and homeward now 

they go 
Across the college campus, forgetting bonds and votes, 
And stocks, and the world's aflFairs, as they hear the ring- 
ing notes 
Of a song of the college students, as they gather near 

some hall 
To sing awhile in the twilight, ere the night begins to fall. 
They sing of the old-time Massa, "Who had an ole gray 

mule," 
And "The bull dog who called the bull frog, a green old 

water fool." 
But whate'er they sing finds an ending, in a "barber 

shop" chord full and round. 
Which echoes through the night air with a wavering, 

plaintive sound. 
Then later in the evening, when all is hushed and still 
Save the shriek of the 'lectric trolley, as the car slips 

down the hill. 
And through many a study window, there flashes a glow 

of light 
From the lamps of faithful students, who work long into 

the night. 
But soon the silence is broken, by tones both rasping and 

shrill. 
Of a lad 'neath a window calling, "Oh, Jones! come on 

down the hill." 
Jones accepts the invitation to go get something to eat, 
And once more night fades into silence, as they pass 

through the gate down street. 

Now it is a morning of winter, when the Campus with 

snow is white. 
And the ancient iron-caged lamp-posts, those faithful 

watchers of night, 
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Are bedecked with the tassels of winter; as is each hall, 

roof and tree, 
Which flash in the morning sunlight, like a stretch of 

the sun-kissed sea. 
And the students are hurrying to Chapel as the college 

bell rings clear and loud, 
All bundled in sweaters and ulsters — on the whole a motley 

crowd. 
There are those who have on their faces the stains of last 

night's sleep, 
And others with cheeks as ruddy as if fresh from a plunge 

in the deep. 
They sit throughout the service, with faces, long dead, 

looking down 
On these youthful seekers of wisdom, sustaining the honor 

of Brown, 
Talking gi college gossip, or studying their tasks for the 

day. 
As did these men of the portraits, whatever tradition may 

say. 
Then after the service is over, they hurry away to work 
In class-room or laboratory, where those who are apt to 

shirk 
Sit trembling before the instructor, lest he call on them to 

recite, 
And they be caught in their ignorance, and made to 

"flunk" outright. 
Then in the fading twilight, when the winter day grows 

dim. 
They go in groups or classes for their exercise in the 

"Gym." 
Or some may sit in the gloaming, and talk with an in^ 

timate friend 
Of serious things or mirthful, as the winter day draws 

to its end. 
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Again it is the springtime, a balmy and mild afternoon, 
When you hear the clicking lawn-mower, in a drowsy 

monotonous tune. 
As it glides about the Campus in the care of a faithful 

"slave," 
Grown old in duties of giving the grass its weekly "shave." 
Now comes the sound of scraping feet along the concrete 

walk 
And a crowd passes through the Campus with light and 

happy talk, 
Down onto Lincoln Field, where the team is to play baser 

ball. 
And the "dead-heads" have long been waiting in the win-: 

dows of Maxcy Hall. 
There are men in the mildewed bleachers, smoking their 

pipes and cigars. 
Cheering the team to victory with college yells and huzzars. 
There are girls in the old red grand stand, nervous with 

eager fear — 
For there is no fun in a ball game, if the girls aren't there 

to cheer. 
At last the game is over — ^a victory for the home team — 
And the crowds file out through the Campus, in a happy 

satisfied stream. 
But the students go wild with rejoicing, and cheer 'till 

their voices are hoarse. 
They mount the team on their shoulders, and rush them 

to the "gym" by force. 
Then some one finds a comet, another man gets a drum, 
They form a parade in a minute, not waiting for more 

to come. 
They march through the Campus in triumph, and start for 

Westminster street. 

Followed in line by the college, cheering whatever they 

meet. 
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And they talk that night at supper, of the vict'ry just been 
won, 

And smoke their pipes in comfort as they watch the set- 
ting sun 

Fade o'er the hills in the distance; and sing their college 
glees 

As the treetops filter the darkness o'er Campus, buildings 
and trees. 

Now it is Class-Day evening, with the Campus in gala 

attire 
With its festoons of paper lanterns, radiant like ribbons 

of fire. 
The air is heavy with music from distant ball room and 

spread. 
And the stars look down with approval, from their watch 

places high overhead. 
To a Senior the scene is a sad one, he asks of himself, 

'^s it real?" 
And a stranger confirms his delusion with the careless 

remark "It's ideal!" 
Then he thinks of the time as a Freshman, when he tasted 

first its delight, 
Without a thought for the sadness he's feeling here to- 
night. 
He watches the brilliant picture as if locked deep in a 

trance. 
With a heart that is brimming with mem'ries, as quickly 

the minutes advance. 
And his whole career during college appears like a dim, 

misty dream. 
Till he realizes that all is over, and things are no more 

what they seem. 
And now the procession is forming, the red fire is all doled 

out, 
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The classes form in battalion with a wild, uncanny shout, 
And the band starts up its music and the column moves 

down the hill 
In a perfect blaze of fireworks till at last the college is 

still. 
Then home go the parents and sweethearts — Class-Day 

is over and past — 
And the college, grown tired with pleasure, goes to its 

rest at last. 
And the sun creeps up o'er the Campus, with another 

day's course to run. 
Its rays seeming ever to whisper, "Another man's course 

is done." 

Still the lights bum dim, and waving shadows creep 
Amid the halls, where tired students sleep. 

But no more I hear the softened tone 
Of the choral of the trees. All is still. 
Deep silence rules the college on the hill. 

And I am left alone. 

George Curtis Wing, Jr. 
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"Day Unto Day. 
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A single vibrant bird-call in the grayness of the East, 
A fleck of gold on tree-tops and the shadows spring re- 
leased, 
And the Sun leads up his armies, golden monarch, purple 
priest — 

Night and Day. 

A single bar of silver in the purple of the West, 

The highway of the horsemen ambling homeward to 

their rest, 
And the earth floats up to meet them and receive them to 

her breast — 

Earth and Sky. 

Thacher Rowland Guild. 
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The Last Afternoon. 



In the city men are stifling at the counter and the bench, 
In the dizzy, dusty city, in the grit and gloom and stench, 
While away off here the breezes toss the salt sea spray 

aloft, 
Saucy sea-gulls skim above me on my sand-couch snug 

and soft. 
Here the unstained, unbound heaven sounds a chord of 

peace in me, 
And the magic summer sunshine, and the crooning of 

the sea. 
One more glorious burst of sunshine, one more soothing 

ocean-song, 
Then the bitterness of plunging back to toil, hard and 

long. 
Hark a moment! Yonder surges seem to chant a hymn 

of work^ 
Yonder ray aslant the cloud-pile has a task, and shall / 

shirk? 
Lend me courage, then, and comfort, for I oft shall 

weary be, 
And I'll miss the summer sunshine and the crooning of 

the sea. 

Thacher H. Guild. 
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The Dance. 



The orchestra is tuned; the dance begins, 
While in a drooping bower of tangled green 

With ribbons wrought about, 

A little maiden sighs. 
She loves the dance, its music gay, its thrill — 
Jts beat, its wild and ramping swing, — but yet — 

Alas, she dares not dance: — 

'Tis maiden modesty. 

Again the dance, and brighter bums the lights 
That glimmer on the throng of graceful forms 

Which pass in dizzy whirl. 

From out the bower she slips — 
Now grown a maiden fair and beautiful. 
The roses on her cheeks; she joins the crowd; 

She cares but for the dance. 

Forsooth it is her way. 

The flickering lights bum low; the moming comes; 
The squeaking orchestra draws out its chords 

In long and tiresome beat. 

From bowers which once were green. 
The leaves are falling, sear, about a form 
Now older grown, — her head bowed on her breast. 

No longer does she dance; — 

'Tis sweet reflection. 

P. B. Hadley. 
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<^This is the End of Every Man's Desire." 

— Swinburne. 



Withered rose, you were passionate red, last night, 
When you stole o'er the edge of her bodice and lay on 

the creamy white 
Of her gently heaving bosom love-fainting at the sight — 
And I envied you, withered rose, as only a lover can, 
As I wished that the way of a maid with a rose 
Was the way of a maid with a man. 

Last night I was passionate, too, withered rose, 
As her warm breath fanned me like a breeze that blows 
O'er the poppy fields. But my hot blood froze 
When I saw her haggard face in the garish light of 

the day: 
And I loosened the clasp of her soft, rounded arms, 
And ghost-like fled from her side away. 

Howard B. Grose. 
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You, I, and the Lithe Canoe. 



When runaway starlets are scampering swift 

To hide from the motherly moon; 
When whimsical breezes the pine-tops lift 

To hum them a midsummer tune; 
Then threading the shadows and dimly seen, 
Or stealing along in a starry sheen, 
In sense enraptured, in soul serene, — 
You, I, and the lithe canoe. 

When the dome of the dim old cathedral of Night 

Is lit by the candles of God; 
When incense of sweet-fern is wafting delight 

Through the pine-pillared aisles we have trod; 
Then bosomed in waters and swaying along, 
Subdued by the chant of an infinite song. 
In reverence humble, m yearning strong,— 
You, I, and the lithe canoe. 

Thacher Howland Guild. 
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she's My Cousin. 



Now she's my cousin, so what's the harm, 

If quietly seated with no one near by, 
In enters my head to encircle my arm 
Around her waist quite daintily. 

If there is any harm in what I do, 

I can't see it, she's my cousin, can you? 

Now she's my cousin, so what's amiss. 

If, as she is so near and her lips are so close, 
I make a neat steal from those lips, of a kiss. 
While she feigns a great anger in dignified pose? 
If there is any harm in what I do, 
I can't see it, she's my cousin, can you? 

Now she's my cousin, could there be reprimand. 

If in my love for her, so warmly adored. 
That I gathered up courage and asked for her hand. 
And gained her, on whom my attentions were poured ? 
If there is any harm in what I do, 
I can't see it, she's my cousin, can you? 

Now she's my cousin, so who could blame. 

If I loved her, my fifth cousin, and then did dare 
To make her "my ownest own," to bear my name. 
For isn't her wealth unbounded as air? 

If there is any harm in what I do, 

I can't see it, she's my cousin, can you? 

C. E. W. 
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The Hermit of the Haunted Wood, 



In a cabin lighted dimly 

By the logfire in the chimney, 

Sits the hermit of the mountains; 

Wasted, broken is his form; 
On a wooden table leaning. 
With thin hands the firelight screening. 
He hears not the pine trees moaning 

With the first breath of the storm. 

Far within the hill's recesses. 
Where no timid worldling guesses 
That a brother man lies buried. 

Buried 'neath a mound of woe. 
By a shaded, shallow river. 
Ever laughing, gurgling ever, 
Stands the cabin of the hermit 

In the deep ravine below. 

Built perhaps by some banditti, 
Some bold outlaws from the city, 
Who had turned the people's pity 

Into thirsting for their blood. 
An old haunt of thieves and smugglers, 
Lair of murderers and burglars, 
Once the fallen friends of Satan 

Hid secluded in this wood. 

Thro' the scented groves of laurel 
Echoed fierce the deadly quarrel, 
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Piercing shrieks and groans of torment 
Issued from the cabin door. 

Till the breezes teemed with anguish, 

And the river seemed to languish, 

As the waters of its channel 

Reddened with the victim's gore. 

Now no longer cry the devils 

At their fell, infernal revels, 

In the realms of endless midnight 

Live they with their chosen chief. 
Mid the writhing roar and rumble 
Of Hell's depth they feebly mumble. 
Bound in chains which never crumble, 

Tortured by devouring grief. 

And the hermit nothing daunted 
Dwelt within the forest haunted. 
Ignorant, ah, little dreaming 

Of the horrors of its past; 
Tho' the echoes of the dying 
Still were sobbing, still were sighing. 
Thro' the lonely forest crying 

Faintly on each swerving blast. 

Years rolled by with rapid motion. 
Like the measured waves of ocean. 
But the monk in deep devotion 

Harkened not unto their roar. — 
It is midnight — in the gleaming 
Of the firelight he sits dreaming 
And his fevered brain is teeming 

With the burdened thoughts of yore. 
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Long the lonely hermit ponders, 
As he sits there, far he wanders 
Back amongst the shadowed regions 

Where his feet had walked before. 
Loud the pine trees roar above him, 
But their roarings cannot move him, 
Cannot rouse him from the reveries 

Of the times that are no more. 

'Fore his eyes, there lift the features 
Of the fairest of all creatures, 
And the hermit springs up wildly, 

And cries out in agony, 
"O most beautiful of visions, 
Beautiful as high Elysian's 
Pallas or the Muses chanting 

To Apollo's minstrelsy. 

"O sublimest exaltation 
Of a poet's aspiration. 
Why dost thou again revisit 

This weak heart which thou hast broken? 
Why, oh tell me, dost thou linger 
Near its shattered shell to finger 
The loose strings which hum no answer; 

Tho' thou strik'st them give no token?" 

Scarcely had the old man uttered 

Those weird words, when lo! there fluttered 

Thro' the open door an angel 

On the moonlight's silvery stream. 
And her form was wrapped in lightning, 
With an awful glory brightening 
All about her, and the hermit 

Dying of his heavenly dream. 
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In her arms she caught the old man, 
Softly kissed his temples, cold, wan, 
Bathing with her tresses nectar 

Dripping all his tears away. 
"Not till now, O hermit," moaned she, 
"Could you love me, love me only. 
Not till death had loosed your spirit 

From its thraldom of dark clay." 

Then the tempest downward leaping. 
With a fearful fury sweeping. 
Tore the old log hut asunder. 

Piled above the broken trees. 
Fanned the embers buried under. 
Till in lightning and in thimder, 
Miles of flame belched miles of black smoke 

From the mountain furnaces. 

Winter passed and rains descended. 
Spring dew-drops and sunshine blended 
And a million yellow poppies 

Burned, where stood the forest lone. 
From which, phoenix-like, two staunch trees 
Springing twined their lovely branches. 
And so close they met and mingled. 

The two lives grew into one. 

F. Severance Johnson. 
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Thanksgiving. 



Voices in ther hall-ways, 

Feet upon ther stairs, 
House chuck full o' company, 

Kinsfolk ev'rywheres. 

Wimmin folks all busy 

Gettin' dinner on; 
Fires a-blazin' brightly — 

Turkey mus' be done! 

Smilin', happy faces 

Ev'rywhere yer roam, 
Make a feller sorter 

Glad ter be at home. 

F. Putney, Jr. 
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Stars. 



We strolled i' the twilight when the sun had set, 

And as we strolled, we looked and saw afar, 
Sending its tiny beam to mortal eyes, 

A single star. 

I looked into her eyes, and then methought 

That tho' long lashes interposed their bars, 
Before me, shining bright as those of heaven, 

I saw two stars. 

Who could resist? I knew 'twas wrong, and yet, 
Since prudence lover's pleasure never mars, 
I kissed her. Then, in half a second's time, 

I saw more stars. 

F. Putney, Jr. 
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At the Grave. 



"'Tis sorrow only makes us wise;" 
The words fell glibly from my tongue; 

But in my heart I said, "He lies 
Who'er thus said or sung." 

"'Tis sorrow only makes us wise;" 
I sang it 'neath the summer's blue; 

I fain had seemed one worldly wise; 
I was brave with Love and you. 

And lightly could I speak of pain, 
And death, and winter dark and drear, 

For summer's gladness held its reign 
And winter's sadness came not near. 

But winter's sadness cometh soon; 

And thou, my life, my lily-flower 
Drooped ere had waned the harvest moon; 

Oh, bitter, bitter hour! 

"Ay,'' sorrow only makes us wise;" 
I have not courage to say "nay," 

But stand with burning, tearless eyes 
Above thy grave to-day. 

P. M. 
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Don't You Care. 



When the cold wind sweeps the woodland, 
Whistling through the branches bare, 

And you hear old winter's footsteps, 
Spring will follow. Don't you care. 

When your money fast is failing 
And your pocket-book grows spare. 

While your tailor waxes anxious, 
Luck is turning. Don't you care. 

When your best girl's heart grows frigid. 

While another gets your share. 
And you hear her call you "Mister," 

There are others. Don't you care. 

When, with sorrows and with troubles. 
Life's great load seems hard to bear. 

And this old world palls and wearies. 
There's a heaven. Don't you care. 

F. Putney, Jr. 
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Summer Thoughts. 



I love the moon when the night shades lower, 

When the waters are fleck'd with gold, 
With the gentle splash of the light winged oar, 

When ripple on ripple is roll'd. 
Oh, the moon is a confidant, tried and true. 

And I'd not have him tell what he knows, would you ? 
For I've been out when the moon was full, 

But none but him could know 
What happen'd when Gladys and I were there, 

When the breezes were soft and low. 

C. E. W. 
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Life's Footprints. 



In Inland Groves a life was bom, 

It blossomed fresh and grew, 
With cheeks reflecting the blush of mom, 

Eyes sparkling as moming dew. 
A dream was Life in those Inland Groves, 

No troubles, naught of care, 
And here Life lived, in his little world. 

Of a future not aware. 

Soon, in this Life, a spirit rose. 

And impulse strong, it gave: 
Away to the Shore of a Distant Sea! 

Out into the wind and wave! 
Down on that shore the moonbeams shone 

With soft and kindly light; 
Oft on that strand the rough waves beat 

Through all the day and night. 

'Twas here along the Shore Life played. 

Beside the Unknown Deep, 
And he sought to leave in the golden sand 

The prints of his little feet. 
But when the dark of night came down. 

Great waves swept rolling in; 
They ate the golden sand away. 

And left Life's Footprints dim. 

Oft when the sun with burning strength 
Those sands had heated hot — 
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Fainting, Life trod the weary way, 

Yet fall now, dared he not. 
Tho' even in the molten sand 

Life pressed his little feet. 
Up came the tide — the shameless tide, 

Again for Life, — defeat! 

Each morning rose the sun so fair! 

And glistened on the sea. 
Then Life was glad and sang his song; 

Was happy in life so free. 
Each evening set the sun, so dark! 

Behind the western hills, 
And so sank Life on the changing sand; 

In the dark, his song was stilled. 

Higher he passed from waves' wild grasp 

Made stronger impulse move; 
Higher along the shore he trod. 

Life's lasting part to prove. 
Higher he passed from waves' wild grasp — 

Which grasping higher still, 
Could not quite reach the prints now made 

In the clay-sand on the hill. 

With time those higher clay-sand prints 

Have hardened into stone — 
And 'tis seldom now that a rushing wave 

Breaks o'er them with its foam. 
Life now has passed that Distant Shore, 

Of sunshine and of storm — 
But where his higher prints were made 

Remains their lasting form. 

Phil Hadley. 
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Phra Amon. 



Beside the river Nile that life was spent, 
Where Ibis stalked, where Apis terror lent 
To his weird worship; Apis, white-starred bull. 
Whose priestly followers of black vengeance full 
Her fair life's blossom chilled with blast of death; 
Her life; far more missed than my poor breath! 
Bubastis here, O bliss without alloy! 
Bubastis gone, and with her, every joy! 
What cruel fate has torn me from my love. 
Sing, Muse, if ever, from thy halls above. 
Thy heart were moved by thought for men below, 
To smile for pleasure, or to weep for woe. 

Within the palace of the haughty king, 

Meneptah, Lord, to whom the nations bring 

Their tribute costly, dwelt Bubastis there, 

Bubastis and Niketis, sisters fair. 

Phra Amon, I, no palace had for home. 

No marble colonnade, no lofty dome; 

But love, keen sighted, sent his winged dart. 

That pierced through mine, yea, pierced Bubastis' heart, 

The princess royal and the soldier boy 

Of love once tasted, knew its sad, sweet joy. 

But ah! for all the sighing of the heart 

The royal law decreed that we must part; 

No son or daughter of a Pharaoh's line 

Could join in wedlock save with love divine. 

We cursed the law, our souls with longing thrilled. 

We could not part, yet law must be fulfilled. 
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Yea, let it be fulfilled, all law above, 

The one divine eternal law of love. 

Those were the days, the wretched days of woe, 

When great Jehovah Egypt's land laid low, 

The wondrous powerful God of captive race. 

Who guarded whom he loved with watchful grace. 

One day I chanced to meet the Hebrew chief. 

To him I spake, from him I sought relief. 

No love for Egypt in his heart he bore. 

For Pharaoh none, his foe for evermore. 

He gave me counsel; all my soul was stirred. 

To hear the hopeful promise of his word. 

Like as a snake, with crafty, sinuous wile, 

Niketis learned our secrets all, the while 

We dreamed that none could know; and ruin she 

Devised for us that scorned the law's decree. 

'Twas then Niketis fled to Apis' fame, 

Whose priests control the earth and bounding main; 

And to the one most holy, known of all, 

She turned her prayer, and cried, "In Apis' Hall 

I stand; and by this Hall I call on thee. 

By Mother Isis, and the One in Three. 

Until I die, do nothing and be mute! 

But then, say I, if sister mine or that Phra Amon live, 

Oh, kill, I pray, the two. 

If thou so dost, 'tis well with thee. 

If not, beware the One in Three!" 

The Jews from sacred Egypt their march at length began ; 
I followed with Bubastis, nor feared I any man. 
For my true love was with me, mine evermore to be; 
I dreaded not the vengeance of Eg)rpt's royalty. 
The Hebrews still were marching and Moses leading on, 
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When, looking back, we saw there the fierce Amenophon, 
With Eg)rpt's host advancing, on rushing to the fray. 
Then terror seized the Hebrews, their courage fell away. 
I saw within the vanguard Niketis with her spear. 
And e'er they drew yet nearer, and e'er increased my fear. 
To Moses cried the people, to Moses cried for aid. 
And up he rose, and with his word their surging tide he 

stayed. 
"Behold!" he cried. "Behold the sea! The sea that 

seems a wall! 
From every danger I will free ourselves and households all. 
For, lo. Our God is with us. He truly will provide. 
And with His arm defend us; in Him we safely hide." 
His face alight with glory, his eyes with fire aglow. 
He called on God to save the host, to rescue them from 

woe. 
The waters cleft with mighty roar, a path for all they 

made ; 
The Hebrews safely passed across, with joy, and unafraid. 
Swift followed Egypt's army to cross the ruby sea, 
Meneptah to the conflict, Niketis seeking me. 

Onward they hurried, and rushed, and ran. 
Nor caring for woman, nor yet for man. 
Nothing they recked how much it cost, 
Only to gain what they had lost. 
Into the bed of the sea at last. 
Just where Israel's army passed. 
Hurling defiance and scorn and wrath 
Unto the God who made the path. 
There upon the ocean's floor they stood. 
And turned and gazed; Behold! a mighty flood 
Of waters, rushing, surging, roaring in! 
Meneptah' s host was taken in its sin! 
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But while the army's drowning, unawed, Niketis spies 
Myself and my Bubastis; she sees us and she cries: 
** Beware, thou son of Typhon, great Apis follows thee; 
And thou, O curst Bubastis, beware the One in Three." 
The waters met, the flower of Egypt's might 
Was covered with a shroud of foamy white. 

For decades two, we wandered far, with Israel's hosts in 
desert wide, 

Till once, ill-fated, dreadful night, beyond which peace 
could ne'er abide 

Within our heart, dark Apis' priests a message sent, en- 
graved on tablet made of stone, 

A message telling us that soon her life would perish and 
alone from her I'd part. 

For half a twelvemonth then 

All undisturbed we lived, till six moons after, when 
A tablet more received. 

A third and even a fourth was sent; 

Our fears arose; our hopes were spent. 

And then! The horror of that awful deed. 

Which so becrimsoned Asia's burning sand, 

Which froze the angry blood within my veins 

And made me hate and fear dread Apis' band! 

There came, commissioned by the priestly train 

A black assassin from the sacred fane. 

He came to where our fated tent was made. 

Nor even her fair beauty murder stayed. 

A step he took, a hand he raised, 

That gleamed with steel and would have dazed 
The sight. 

I heard a groan, a dying moan, 

And in my tent, attention bent, 

I woke, and there upon the wall 

The villian's shadow towered tall. 
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Insane with grief and mad with wrath 
I rushed along to cross his path; 
But ere I reached him he was gone. 
His dark and hellish deed was done. 

What cared I now to live? All joy was lost. 

No hope had I, a wreck, all shattered, tossed 

By every wave, distraught by every wind. 

No beacon light ahead, all ports behind. 

Despair and anger, anger and despair. 

Grim hate for Apis' priests my only care. 

A wand'rer, solitary o'er the sand, 

I traced my path again to Egypt's land. 

Where Apis' fairest temple lofty rose; 

Around this fane a holy forest grows. 

And now in this enchanted grove where spirits wail 

I sit me down and write my cheerless tale. 

And soon as Thoth his beams in cloud-land hide 

(My hate all Earth and Heaven will deride) 

Through secret ways I learned in days of old 

I'll take myself, with silent step, but bold. 

Through corridor and magic hidden path. 

And dire will be the vengeance of my wrath. 

The sacred Apis' self, accursed bull! 

With trusty blade I'll slay; thus may be full 

The cup of my revenge. But hark! I hear 

The rustling of the leaves! Yet can I fear 

No harm within this grove. Again they stir. 

Hush! What is that behind me? 

At this point the pap)nrus ends abruptly, with a strange 
blot, as of blood. 

Edgar S. Brightman. 
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Retrospect and Forecast, 



The failing year is slowly giving way 

Unto the new and I look on and say: 

^'Farewell, old year, to thee a sad farewell/' 

And then, as with a longing backward glance 

I turn, there comes to me a thought, 

A memory of many happy hours. 

But then, alas, embittering all my joy, 

Remembrance rises of the deeds which I 

Have left undone, of many golden moments 

Which I have let go by, in ignorance 

Or carelessness of how much fruit they might 

Bear unto him who them employed aright. 

Alas, how many hopes which I have held 

And cherished secretly within my heart. 

By stroke of Fate or mine own foolishness 

Have I seen blasted or but half fulfilled. 

Ah, yes, old year, for me thou hast brought forth, 

Some meed of disappointment and of grief. 

So, as thou goest out beyond my ken. 

With a heavy heart I bid thee now "Farewell." 

But through the darkness which would hem me in, 

A light appears as of approaching dawn. 

The new year comes, and with a bounding joy. 

My heart leaps up, and I rejoice again. 

For lo, new hopes arise, the year is rich 

In promise of the things that are to come. 

Full well may I rejoice, for now draws near 
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Another year in which my rising hopes 

May be fulfilled; another year in which 

I yet may do what I have left undone; 

Another year in which, with broader view, 

I may, perchance, discover what life holds 

Of opportunity, which quickly seized. 

Shall yield rich increase to my fellow-men 

And me. And so with ready will I turn 

To face the future and with joyous heart 

Cry, "Welcome, coming year, to thee All Hail." 

N, 
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Compiler's Note. 



With the exception of the Introductory Poem, most 
kindly written by Sam Walter Foss for this volume, all 
poems contained herein are selected from the last ten 
years of Brown University student publications, viz.: 
the Brunonian, The Brown Magazine, The Sepiad, 
and the Liber. Throughout, all poems are signed 
in the original manner, it being deemed best that the 
real names of the writers, where non-de-plumes were 
used, be not divulged. 

The compiler wishes to express his gratitude to all 
those who have so kindly assisted in the selection of 
poems and the reading of proof-sheets, and would ex- 
press his appreciation of the courtesy of the Brunonian 
and Sepiad boards in extending him the privilege of 
freely using poems printed in these publications. To 
Librarian Koopman, in particular, the compiler is in- 
debted for valuable suggestions and a most generous 
use of the Brown University Library facilities. 

L B. 
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